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OBITUARY 


The sudden demise of Shri A. V. Thakkar, lovingly addressed 
by a large section of the Indian people as Thakkar Bapa, has removed 
from the field of applied anthropology and tribal welfare, a man 
of outstanding personality and understanding, whose place will not 
be filled for many a long year to come. A life-long disciple and 
comrade of Mahatma Gandhi, slowly he raised his stature with that of 
his master, and he filled with great competence a place of distinc- 
tion and service to the cause of the lowly and the depressed. Ripe 
in age and riper in experience at the time of his death, Thakkar 
Bapa has left an organization which any country can be proud of, 
and it is one of the key organizations to-day for the rehabilitation of 
the 30 millions of tribal people and double the number of the so-called 
scheduled castes. We had occasion to see him at his work when we 
were invited to the Panchmahals by the Gujarat Research Society, 
to study the race-elements among the Bhils, and we found him full 
of knowledge and sympathy for the people he made his own. We are 

_ indeed sorry to lose him at a time when his experience and organi- 
zational abilities were needed for the cause he so admirably cham- 
pioned. Unlike many social workers, Thakkar Bapa had a scientific 

» outlook and was always ready to listen rather than talk, and once 
a decision was taken by him, he could always carry it into practice. 
He invited criticisms, and every time he had drafted a plan or 
suggested a policy, he took others who know, into confidence and we 
miss his cyclo-styled letters on aboriginal problems, which he 
communicated to us at regtilar intervals, to elicit our opinion, though 
his decision was generally sound and based on irrefutable data. On a 
few occasions, we differed from him, but he was full of sympathy for 
others’ points of view, and he was always anxious to listen and to 
mend his policy if it was found necessary. We miss him more because 
he was a person who could deliver the goods, being the accredited 
architect of tribal destiny. 

We hope Thakkar Bapa’s life-long devoted service to the catise 
of tribal uplift and Harijan welfare will be emulated by those who 
have been initiated by him, and for whom, as well, he had opened 
up a vista of hope and encouragement, for social service and welfare 
work did not possess the status or the scope that they do to-day. 

Social reformers and welfare workers should find in Thakkar 
Bapa’s work an example of a happy dovetailing of knowledge, 
sympathy and understanding, and should develop a scientific attitude 
and tolerance of other peoples’ points of view, a long felt desideratum 


i ntext of social work and service. 
eo : D. N. M. 
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LAMET, JUNGLE PEASANTS OF INDOCHINA* 
G. K. IZIKOVITCH 


Shortly before the war I spent two years in French Indochina and 
there had the opportunity of studying during a period of about 8 
months, a tribe by the name of Lamet. In my lecture today, I shall try 
to give you a resume of the cultural and social life of this tribe. I 


should like to point out from the start that my research among these 


people did not reach completion. The plan was that after a short 
visit back in Sweden, I should return to the Lamet to continue my 
studies, but unfortunately the war came. My purpose in doing re- 
search on this subject was actually merely to get a picture of a jhum 
cultivating tribe in Indochina, from which section there exist no 
monographs at all on such a folk group. After completing this study 


my intention was to continue with investigations of a Thai community — 


in similar regions. The Thai have a considerably more complicated 
agriculture, and even social organization, and in contrast to the Lamet, 


use irrigation. By drawing the comparison between the societies 
with different agricultural technique I hope to find out just what role | 


irrigation has played in the Far East. 


The Lamet is a small tribe of about 6,000 persons who live in the © 
N. E. corner of French Indochina in the state of Laos, not very far © 


from the Siamese and Burmese frontiers. In the same territory 
there live about 25 different tribes, speaking different languages, 
belonging to 5 or 6 different linguistic groups. The Lamet language 


belongs to the Mon-Khmer group and the people are most closely © 
related to the Palaung-sand to the Wa in Burma. The language 
differs however to rather great extent from other Mon-Khmer languages ~ 


in that it has musical tones, and Umlaut and lacks real infixes. 


The Lamet live on mountain ridges or on the slopes just below, at — 


a height of about 3,000 feet. The density of population is only about 


75 per sq. mile (2°9k,,?). The number of villages in 1937 was 103. The . 
size of the villages is not dependent upon technical factors, but presum- — 


ably on social ones. From a purely technical standpoint they could 
be considerably larger, but such growth is prevented by social factors. 

The Lamet are organized into exogamic, patrilineal clans, which — 
are totemistic. Any political organization higher than villages does © 
not exist. Each village is in charge of a xemia, a sort of priest who — 
has to do with the village’s common spirits. He has jurisdiction only — 


* Lecture delivered before the Ethnographic and Folk-cult iet J 
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over the village’s immediate vici nity. The fields that lie far beyond the 
villages do not come under his power. His position is hereditary. 

A village consists of a number of house-groups. And these consist 
of a variation of biological, and extended families, and families which 
have nearly died out. 

Half the year the people live in the village and the other half in 
the field, with the exception of the old people who stay in thevillage the 
year round. ‘Thus there is a dichotomy of life that is very important. 

The fields or the jhum, are numerous, and each one is inhabited 
by only a few families. Such a group I shall designate as a field- 
group. This group is the embryo of a-new village. This is shown 
by the names of the villages and number of other facts. 

By combining qualitative and quantitative researches, it was possi- 
ble for me to follow the rhythm of the villages. A village begins with a 
field-group, which remains on the clearing after the harvest. The 
principle for such a group is that it must be composed of families from 
at least two different clans. There is apparently a connexion here 
with the custom that clans exchange candidates for marriage. How- 
ever, even additional families from the old dissolved village join this 
nucleus group. 

The reasons for the breaking up of the original village may be many: 
struggle for prestige, disagreement, etc. The village is thus divided, 
the one group settling on a new clearing which they find suitable. 

I am not certain but my guess is, that the man who organizes this 
new village, later becomes the xemia, for that village. 

After several generations the village has grown and again is divided 
according to the same system. Every Lamet village can thus be fitted 
‘ato this rhythmical scheme, whether it is a new one or one in the process 
of growing, or an old one not yet divided. What the actual deeply 
rooted reason for this rhythmical divisionis, Ihave not been able to dis- 
cover. Presumably there is some connexion with the fact that certain 
man wishes to become a xemia, and is considered stronger than others. 
In the centre of the village there is always a men’s house which is 
arranged like a grave, and under this house the village spirit lives, 
apparently the spirit of the founder of the village. 

The man who is outstanding in will-power and can play an 
important part in the life of the Lamet and the man who founds 
new villages has significance in larger parts of S.H. Asia. 

The division of the landisno problem. There is more than enough 
of wholly unused land among the Lamet and they use cleared land 
nly one year at a time, not returning to that clearing again before 


[2-15 years later. 
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Only in a part of the region do the villages have definite boundaries 
for their farming section and in that part there is little division of 
villages. Here we find a new factor —the money system, the influence 
of which I shall take up a little further on. 

The village is comprised of a number of houses; the average number 
is 14:2 but the most usual size of a village is between 7-10 houses, the 
largest village has 38 houses, with 148 inhabitants. The average 
per village is 56°3 inhabitants. 

The house-groups as well as the villages vary in size and composi- 
tion. Even here one can apply the same methods in investigating the 
rhythm of the families. This periodicity can be followed very exactly 
by studying the structure of the different families. Since the family 
or house-group furthermore forms the real work unit in the Lamet 
society, I have also followed this development from the economic 
standpoint, i.e., how the family through its increased size, can at the 
same time, increase its surplus and accumulate wealth, an exceedingly 
important point for the Lamet. 

The active family lives together in one house with the exception 
of the boys who have reached puberty. Without any ceremonies these 
boys are transferred to the men’s house where they sleep. They work 
and eat, however, with their parents. They form no group of their 
own, due to the fact that there are so few bachelors in the small villages. 
The unmarried girls who are mature enough for marriage, sleep ona 
special bamboo bed in the main house and may there receive visits 
from the bachelors. When they finally marry the husband must 
first live a number of years, usually 3 with his parents-in-law and work 
for them. He must in addition pay a price for the bride but on the other 
hand the girl must provide a dowry, so that it is more an exchange 
of gifts than a purchase of a bride. A boy may marry only outside 
his clan and only girls with whom he can use the title ham. In this cate- 
gory are his cross-cousins but only his mother’s brother’s daughters. 
Levirate exists, and sororate, though not usual, is nevertheless possible. 
When the husband has completed his apprentice marriage, he can move 
to his father’s family. 

There is a rather sharp line drawn between those who have children 
and those who have not. For the latter kinship terms are used, for the 
former technonymy. A man who has children is thus always called 
father of that and that child. (This is something which appears among 
several other peoples: the Khasi in India, and several peoples in Indo- 
nesia and Melanesia.) Upon his becoming a father, a man gains a new 
status in the community. He is now looked upon as really married 
and can take part in the management of the village. | 
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Sooner or later the extended family is divided up and the biolo- 
gical family breaks loose to form a house-group of its own. ‘The old 
family is gradually reduced through new subdivisions and finally 
there remain only a few persons, who, however, are sometimes taken 
care of by the new femilies. 

At the head of the Lamet society stands the so-called lem. <A 
xemia is of course aman of importance, but if he is not a lem, he has no 
authority. It may happen in such a case that the village is divided. 
Lem is an honorary title which carries with it certain privileges and is 
used for people who are rich, that is to say, people who have a number 
of buffaloes and bronze drums. ‘These drums are cast entirely in bronze 
and are not unusualin museums. The Lamet buy them from a Karen 
tribe in northern Siam. The aquisition of buffaloes and bronze drums 
is the dream of every Lamet and his goal in life. Other objects play a 
similar role, such as silk cloth, chinese bowls, etc. But they are of 
minor importance. All these expensive objects are used in the 
ancestor cult. 

A lem generally has several wives; maximum seems to be 5. In 
certain villages the children of the Jem marry only other lem children. 
The lem form a sort of jury in the village and often serve as a sort of 
judicial intermediary and are specially paid for this. They have 
furthermore several other advantages over others. The state 
of being a lem is not hereditary, but ason of a lem who has inherited 
sufficient wealth can be made a lem. 

And now a few words about the religion of the Lamet. ‘The 
Lamet believe in a great many spirits of different categories. These 
spirits generally cause illnesses by abducting the people’s souls. 
They also cause all sorts of difficulties and must therefore be properly 
handled by sacrifices etc. A good many of them are simply nature 
spirits which have to do with the hunt and the growth of the crops. 
Among the most important of all are the ancestor spirits, to whom there 
are sacrifices made at least once a year. On this occasion a buffalo 
is killed and the cranium is hung up on the ancestor altar inside the 
house. ‘The ancestor spirits are supposed to have their abode in the 
cranium. ‘The ceremonies for the ancestors last 10 days, and during 
this time the family who is offering sacrifice invites the whole village 
to have food and drink as their guests. All the valuables the family 
possesses are brought out, silks and other fine things are displayed and 
for 10 days and nights there is beating on the bronze drums to please 
the ancestors. He who sacfifices thus to the ancestors, receives in return 
help from them according to the Lamet’s belief. He has a good harvest 
and his family has good health. The ancestor spirits, serve evidently 
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as a sort of protection against other spirits. Through the ancestor 
celebrations one also gains prestige in the society. Only rich men 
arrange such feast, quite in the order of things ; the poor can afford 
to sacrifice no more than a pig or at the utmost a zebu bull. By 
giving the ancestors their due, one is repaid with a good harvest, and 
with the resulting surplus one becomes richer and finally a lem. This 
is a Lamet’s dream-come-true. 

The same feast occurs at the funeral for parents. Buffaloes are 
killed and bronze drums are played. At such a funeral a Lamet’s capi- 
tal must heavily be drawn upon,— only the bronze drums remain. 

When a Lamet dies the free spirit goes to a village on the other 
side of the Mekong river. The souls who have nothing to do with the 
dead spirits remain in the grave where they are fastened with two 
stones. A Lamet has two souls, one of which lives in the head, the 
other in the knees. Thus when a person dies one stone is placed on 
top of the head and another above the knees on his grave. 

To what extent these souls are connected with the personality, I 
have notbeen able to make out. Aman whohasmental powerandstrength 
is supposed to have hrkiak which can also mean rich and mean. This 
quality is however inborn and cannot be transferred. Unfortunately 
I was not able to find out so much about this characteristic, try as I 
might which is all the more regrettable since this conception is evi- 
dently of primary significance. In any case hrkiak is something that 
all Jem seem to have. 

In addition to people, even rice has a soul which as in the case of 
people is called klpu. This is evidently a question of the growing 
power, or life essence of rice. This fact that only people and rice and 
nothing else have klpu, is an exceedingly remarkable point, which is 
extremely difficult to explain. The same belief occurs even in Indonesia. 

On the whole, these conceptions about the souls and their social 
role, are peculiarly important problems to investigate. The cult of the 
ancestor spirits, the village founder, and the conception of personality 
are doubtlessly closely connected with them. 

The Lamet are mainly farmers who in large measure live on their 
cultivation of rice. They grow a number of kinds of rice, all of them 
species of mountain rice which do not need irrigation. Besides rice, 
quite a few other crops are raised, such as various kinds of millet, cucum- 
bers etc, Furthermore, during certain periods of the year edible wild 
plants are gathered, especially bamboo shoots. 

Hunting is important and the people mostly use traps. Atl these 
catches complement the rice and play no small role when it is a 
question of saving rice, the surplus of which they prefer to sell, 
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The cultivation of rice is thus, not only the Lamet’s most important 
occupation and rice not only the base of their diet, but is also an 
important article for export, which they can exchange for ironware, 
pottery vessels, cloth and also money, with which they can buy buffa- 
loes and bronze drums. They cannot themselves make iron tools, nor 
pottery nor cloth, but must buy all these things from the Lao people. 

Farming is from a technical point of view exceedingly primitive. 
In January they begin to chop down forest to get fields, which are then 
used only asingle year. The felling of the trees takes several months and 
some time in Aprilitis done. At this time, the heat is intense and the 
felled trees lie there and dry. When they are dry enough to burn, 
the people set fire to them and then they have only to await the rains 
in the end of Mayinordertosow. ‘This they do witha lance with which 
one man makes a hole in the earth while the woman who follows him 

sticks some rice grains in the hole and fills it. There is no hoeing or 
ploughing of the earth. In the forests, which have practically no 
undergrowth the earth is loose and soft. The earliest kinds of rice are 
harvested as early as September, when the dry period begins anew. 
The harvest is finished in the beginning of December. The only method 
of gathering the rice is stripping it from the plants by hand. 

Before the sowing begins they build a hut in the fields and a larger 
part of the family moves there in order to guard the land. They do 
not return to the village before the harvest is over. 

The farming technique may be exceedingly primitive and simple, 
but the religious and magical ceremonies which accompany every stage 
of the cultivation of the land make up for it in their elaborate and com- 
plicated details. I have written down all the prayer formulas and 
translated them and can thus follow the whole scheme, but unfortunately 
it would take far too much time to go into all this. The ceremonies 
are in the main for the purpose of protecting the rice from dangerous 
spirits. This protection is gained through sacrifices and at the same 
time, sacrifices are also made to the ancestor spirits and the village 
spirit which co-operate in this protection. ‘They are long-drawn out 
ceremonies, which have to be gone through several times, during the 
growing period. But at the same time with this protection another 
goal is sought, the most important of all, the saving of the rice’s soul. 
The idea is to acquire as much rice-soul as possible and they pray that 
the rice-souls from different regions may gather in the fields. On the other 
hand they try to prevent the disappearance of the rice soul and paths 
are blocked with magic objects. During the harvest the rice-soul 
flees from field to field. If there is a path between these the soul must 
be led over, since it like most spirits, cannot cross open places. One 
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ties a bouquet of flowers on a burned tree trunk and this enables the 
soul to cross over. Flowers are cultivated in the fields and are used to 
attract the rice-soul. ‘The soul flees from field to field finally landing 
in a holy bit of land near the hut. This is the first place to be sown and 
the last to be harvested. Here one breaks off the rice stalks and makes 
agsheaf. It contains concentrated rice-soul and from this is taken seed 
forthe holy field the following year. The rest of the rice which remains 
after it has been cleaned and husked is gathered and put on special 
altars with a stone on top. This contains also rice-soul and therefore 
must be fastened by the stones so as not to escape quite as with the 
souls of dead people, or the soul of the village spirit under the men’s 
house. For if the rice-soul escapes the rice will soon be gone and there 
will be famine, says the Lamet. 

In their prayers for a good harvest we meet again and again the 
phrase, ‘“‘give us full baskets, give us a surplus.”” Rice is as a matter 
of fact the most important commercial article for the Lamet, as I have 
already mentioned, and a surplus therefore means much to them. 
For it they can acquire buffaloes and bronze drums and keep on good 
terms with the ancestors as well as gain prestige. 

To reach this objective they must have a large family because the 
larger the family, the larger the surplus. By studying a field-group 
of five families I have been able to follow the process of the accumula- 
tion of wealth. It was thus necessary for me to map out a clearing of 
around 23 to 24 acres, and there I followed the process from sowing 
to harvest and measured all quantities involved. ‘The accumulation 
goes slowly and at about the age of 50 a man should have earned what 
is for a Lamet a large fortune and it is at this time that the families of 
the sons begin to separate from the mainfamily. As long as the child- 
ren are small the surplus is small and it is not before the working 
strength has grown to a maximum that the surplus has increased and 
he can purchase articles of luxury. When the breaking up of the family 
begins, he is already well established and issure of, if he has had luck, 
a fine funeral. The extended family is the ideal among the Lamet and 
it forms both an economic and religious unit. The village itself is 
actually a rather loose organization, of separate families and if the 
priest, the xemia, cannot keep them together it is soon broken up. 
But the family is also tied through marriage to other families and it is 
these groups of relatives which are clearly the base for the field-group 
which forms the nucleus of the new village. The Tainet speak often 
of joined clans or clans-in-law. 

Changes. The Lamet society has changed during the last years before 
the war, mainly due to the fact that the young men go to Siam’s teak 
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forests as workers in order to earn enough money to buy buffaloes and 
bronze drums to be used in the purchase of a bride and to help them 
reach the status of Jem. Siam is often pictured as the promised land 
where everyone can earn lots of money, and fantastic stories are told 
about Lamet boys who have become rich who own hundreds of bronze 
drums. te 

In the Lamet society the bachelors have little to say; they are 


| entirely under the jurisdiction of the parents and when they marry 


they are not allowed to live in a house of their own the first 15 years or 
so. The father generally arranges the bride-price and the son has little 
to say about it. Now when the bachelors go out in the world and earn 
money, they too have power when they come home. ‘They can take 


_ care of the bride-price themselves and do not consider that it is necessary 


for them to live with the parents and work for them. Instead they get 
a house of their own. In this way they free themselves of dependence 
upon the parents. 

One of the reasons for the emigrations to Siam is also the difficult 
spring months. At this time the rice gets scarce, the streams dry up 
and the fish disappear, and the wild game goes deep into the forests 
probably frightened by the great fires. At the same time there are few 
wild plants to gather. Itisa good thing that there is not much workin 
the village which can then get on without the young men until harvest 
time in the autumn. It is then that most of them return unless they 
stay in Siam some years driven by their hunger for prestige. 

All this has broken down the old patterns. There is no one who 
any longer keeps herds of buffalo. They are uncertain capital, because 
the tiger and illness destroy many animals. And buffaloes one can 
always buy when one needs them. Money is safer and money is the 
substitute also for the surplus of rice. Money does not burn up like 
rice and rats don’t eatit. But the craving for prestige remains as well 
as the belief in the ancestor spirits and the bronze drums still play at 
the sacrificial celebrations. 

Through emigration the working power is reduced and surplus of 
rice is less. Co-operation within the family is replaced by field-groups 
which become larger. At the sametime the extended family is divided 
up in the small biological families. When a Lamet returns from Siam 
he has in most cases earned enough for a bride-price— the value of it is 
at least a buffalo. Now when the family’s economic unit has become 
smaller a man has a more difficult time in making a fortune and thus 
attaining the status of Jem. Those who are rich in these villages are 
rich through inheritance. Since the bride-price is actually an exchange 
for a dowry, a poor man can scarcely marry a Jlem-daughter. 
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Consequently the Jem families marry among themselves, which means 
that among these Lamet there is a tendency to division into two 
classes, the poor and the rich. 

In this lecture I have wished to give an analysis of a society of 


jhum cultivators in Indochina. Unfortunately it is impossible in a — 


short lecture to include details and show statistics and tables which are 
the result of my surveys. As in the case of all field-workers I became 
aware of many problems in working over my inaterial. One of these 
is e.g., the conception of strength among the Lamet. It is this which 
underlies the lem status and no doubt many other things in their 
society. How this conception relates to similar things in China. and 
in the whole of S.E. Asia and Oceania is a complex of problems the solu- 
tion of which would have the greatest significance in the understanding 
of a number of social and cultural phenomenon in these regions. 

Finally a few words about my methods. As you have probably 
noticed I have been much concerned with rhythms. If one visits a tribe 
for a short time one can get at the conditions for only that time i.e., a 
cross-section of life. In order to reach a truer picture one must include 
another dimension, that of time. This one can do only by studying 
the periodical changes. Situations many times repeat themselves after 
more or less definite intervals and the social life follows. There are 
thus constant small changes, periodically recurring. Not before there 
occurs a quite new situation, is there any real change. In order to show 
the rhythmical changes which would otherwise take years to study the 
only thing we can do, is to study the small differences between different 
groups, the yearly cycle, the grades of status and many such things. 
When the differences are combined to a phase in a rhythm they form 
points on a curve which is the system itself, this one can analyse. 
Combined with these rhythms are the circulation of commodities and 
goods, exchange of services and marriage partners and the relationship 
between people and the spirit world and between people and the 
physical surroundings. It is not sufficient merely to discover and state 
the relationships one must also study what they imply and furthermore 
study the complete activities in time sequence, which often forins a 
closed circle in themselves dependent on time. 

These periodical processes are often a unit, they are like a musical 
score of many voices and many instruments which work together 
according to definite rules. 


ASSAMESE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS : PRE-NUPTIAL 
P. GOSWAMI 


1. When H. C. Barua prepared his Notes on the Marriage Systems 
of the Peoples of Assam in 1892 he was not unconscious of the compli- 
cacy of his subject, for he knew that the population of Assam was consti- 
tuted of ““Hindus and the aboriginal tribes,’ with their diverse forms of 
marriage. He also found it difficult to put the forms of marriage 
obtaining here in the eight-fold classification recorded by ancient 
Hindu codifiers. As he observes, “The marriage rites of the Assamese 


| Hindus are a curious admixture of rules and formulas laid down in the 


| Shastras and those sanctioned by local customs” (Marriage Systems, 


1908, p....9): 
2. The subject will be tackled better if a classification is made 


on the basis of the elements constituting the population. The Assamese 


community is primarily Hindu, with two broad castes: Brahman 


and Sudra. But as Hinduization here has been easy since early times 
we find certain sections which are comparatively late proselytes and 


form only the fringe of the Hindu element. They come under the term 


of Koch or Saraniya Koch and they-enjoy certain freedom not allowed 


to higher Sudra castes, who tend to follow in the footsteps of the 


Brahmans in their customs. Then there are the tribals like the Kachari, 
Mikir, Garo, who usually follow their own customs. There is also the 
Ahom community, following original Shan traditions with local modi- 
fication. 

So the subject can be reduced to three aspects: orthodox, 
popular, and Ahom, the tribal aspect being left out. The popular 
forms, at least in their details, tend to have local variations in differ- 
ent parts of the land. ‘Those obtaining in the Kamrup district, for 
example, have certain differences not to be found in upper Assam. 
H. C. Barua observes that, ‘“‘customs are by no means uniform through- 
out the province; for while in Kamrup marriage ceremonies, as a 
rule, never exceed beyond: one day, in upper Assam they are, for the 
most part, continued for a much longer period’’ (pp. 9-10). 

3. Around the orthodox rituals of the Brahmans and the higher 
Sudra castes have grown accretions of many customs, popularly 
known as stri-achar or women’s customs, and this is the common ground 
on which the marriage ceremonies of the orthodox and popular types 
agree to a great extent. The merriment of a marriage depends to a 
large extent on the observance of these customs and it is herein again 
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that details vary from place to place. Notice will be taken here of 
the local customs only. 

These stri-achars or local customs also conform to certain broad 
divisions not ignored in the grihyasutras. In the words of Kane, 
“Tn this description of the samskara of marriage there are three parts. 
There are certain rites that are preliminary, there are then a few rites 
that are of the essence of the samskara, viz., panigrahana, homa, going 
round the fire and the saptapadi, and there are certain rites like the 
seeing of the Pole star, etc. that are subsequent to the central rites. 
The essential rites are mentioned by all swtvakaras, but as to the preceding 
and subsequent rites there is a great divergence in the details” 
(History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Part I, p. 531). Kane gives a list 
of the stages which come under the samaskara of marriage, and the 
following stages—which the scope of the present paper covers—are 
to be observed in some shape or other in an Assamese marriage: 

(a) Vadhuvara-gunapariksa : examining the suitability of girl 

or a bridegroom. 

(b) Varapresana : sending persons to negotiate for the hand of 
the girl.... In modern times among the Brahmans and many 
other castes, the giri’s father has to seek a bridegroom, though 
among the Sudras and several other castes the old practice is 
retained. 

(c) Vdgdana: settling the marriage. 

(d) Madhuparka: reception of the bridegroom at the bride’s 
house. 

(e) Snapana, Paridhipana and Samnahana’: making the bride 
bathe, put on new clothes and girding her with a string’ or 
trope of darbha. 

—(Kane, Vol. II. I, pp. 531-2). 


Customs associated with such stages have been taken as stvi-achar 
inthispaper. ‘The paper will touch upon the pre-nuptial customs only, 
and those customs which obtain in the Sibsagar district will be taken 
into account first as the norm for the larger part of Assam. The 
customs of Kamrup in lower Assam will find a parallel, though secon- 
dary, mention. 

~ 4, As pre-puberty marriage is Béiciatly the custom it is found 
advisable to secure an eligible groom as soon as possible. The age 
of the groom is more or less twentyfive. The groom should come 
of a good stock, should have means, if not wealth, and be educated, 
preferably a graduate. Town-dwelling people are naturally more 
fastidious as to the ability of the groom to maintain his wife. Sometimes 
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if the girl is well educated and pretty grown-up, her consent has to be 
taken into account. ‘The bride, on the other hand, must possess regu- 
lar features, if not beauty, a little education, ability in household 
duties, and be of a good family. Marriages are held .within caste, 
but sometimes low bars of caste are overridden. For example, a 
Goswami groom (the highest Brahman caste in Assam) may choose a 
Sarma or Bhattacharyya bride and vice versa. Though an eye for 
money is a human weakness, a heavy dowry does not determine the 
choice of a bride. 

Among all sections the tendency is to choose a groom or bride 
near home. Among the peasantry this is more so, for parents are 
unwilling to give their daughter to a groom across a river or beyond. 
the boundary of the district. 


The following songs might .be noted: » 


The red beak of the Kam bird 
On it is put the vermilion mark 
O my father, do not give me away to a distant place. 


When I was a child you made me a fish-pouncer, O father 
Moths have eaten into its handle, 

You gave me away in marriage across the Dikhou 

Who will catch the small fish now? 


In the choice of the bride popular beliefs count for a good deal. 
A peasant father of Kamrup won’t choose as daughter-in-law a girl 
who is too fair, has dimples on her cheek, too curly hair, very small 
eyes, projecting teeth, too large a forehead, malformed toes and feet 
and too much hair on her person. One who is too tall or too short, 
too dark, has a moustache, fatty, not expert in spinning and weaving, 
is not a covetable bride. Popular precepts or sayings often guide one 
in the choice of a bride ; for example : 


Reject a cow with a hanging udder, 
Discard a woman who too often smiles. 


She is wanton who, leaving her home, loiters about ; who looks 
behind frequently while on the way; who thinks of other males, 
and who goes wherever she would. 


A row of hair above her mouth : 
Know for certain she is to be a widow. 
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The second precept might refer to one who is already married. 
It is not advisable, as believed by people in upper Assam, to bring 
the eldest daughter for the eldest son. A widower or one who has 
left his first wife, one who is aged or one who is dissolute, finds it 
difficult to have a good bride. 

5. Formerly it was customary for the parents of the groom to seek 
a bride ; now for certain reasons or other it is usual for the parents of 
the bride to go out in search of an eligible groom. It was also customary 
to offer betel nuts and leaves on a sarai (a plate on a pedestal) to the 
father of the girl and ask for her hand. Much depended on the accept- 
ance or otherwise of the savat. Things are not soformalnow. Mutual 
friends frequently conduct the negotiations, but a professional match- 
maker class is not found in Assam. ‘The negotiations have to be final- 
ized with an examination of horoscopes. If the girl is finally chosen a 
ring is put on her ring-finger on her left hand. This is usually done by 
the mother or some close-female relative of the groom. The marriage 
may occur months after this angathi-pindhowa or putting of the ring 
ceremony. 

At the occasion of the putting of the ring, women of the bride’s 
household make uruli sound with their tongues and a Brahman fre- 
quently showers durva grass and paddy or rice on the girl’s head as a 
sign of blessing. In Kamrup the agent of the groom puts a coin or two 
into the palm of the girl when she bows to him. It is necessary to give 
something to a person as a symbolic of goodwill and blessing when he 
or she makes reverence to a superior one or respectable person. 

6. The day for the marriage is chosen with the help of an astrologer 
but it is controlled by certain taboos. For example, Tuesday and 
Saturday are taken as inauspicious. The month of Puh is also in- 
auspicious. The eldest son is not to marry in the month of Jeth. No 
person is to marry till a year is over after the death of his parents or 
grandparents. Marriages usually take place in the months of Aghon, 
Magh, Phagun and Bohag, the last two months covering the spring. 
A girl who is married off in the month of Magh is believed to turn into 
a sharp wife—sharp in words as in work.... A good weather is pre- 
ferred, and if it rains heavily on the day of marriage it is said that the 
bride or groom had been fond in her or his childhood of the cream that 
rises on boiled milk. Such persons are known also as varun-jugiya or 
one under the influence of the god Varuna. 

7. The next stage is joron or tekeli diya. Joron usually occurs 
on the third day prior to the marriage. On this day the groom 
sends persons, including women, with two sets of presents. ‘That 
for the bride is one of clothes, ornaments, oil, a looking glass, 
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vermilion, a comb, fish, a knife, an unripe betel, two jars of curd, 
two jars of water (tekeli.jar), etc. to the bride. The women who go 
along with this array the bride in the new clothes and ornaments, 
put oil on her hair and vermillion on her forehead. ‘The knife and 
the betel are tied in a knot to her chaddar. The sets of jars of 
curd and water which they bring are exchanged for another two sets 
from the bride’s house. The visitors return with a set of clothes for 
the groom. The joron is a sort of betrothal and the term means 
coupling. 

The second set of presents, that for the mother of the bride, is 
known as pet-pord bojd, the load for the burning stomach, meaning to 
appease the mother for the sacrifice she is going to make. ‘The present 
consists of some foodstuff with a fish or a pair of pigeons. 

When vermillion is put on the forehead of the bride she frequently 
puts similar marks on the foreheads of the elderly women surrounding 
her and also makes obeisance to them. A sample of a joron song may 


be given: 


Iye Radha, with what sets of beads 

Iye Radha, what beads have you brought 

Rukmini a deo, come, bring them, let us bedeck her ; 

Tye Radka, at the goldsmith’s 

Iye Radha, seven days the hammering goes on— 

Rukmini a deo, bangles for the bride’s hands ; 

Iye Radha, sadness of mind 

Tye Radha, no need, O dear 

Rukmini a deo, you would be his pet;.. —(Namati At, p. 3) 
Radha, Rukmini and such names are used as endearing terms for the 
bride. If Radha is the bride, Krishna is the bridegroom. ‘The songs 
are difficult to translate because of meaningless and ungrammatical 
sounds and phrases which teem in them. Refrains are common. The 
phrase a deo actually means : O sir. 

The second stage in Kamrup is ¢elar-bhar or the present of oil, 
the day before the wedding. The groom’s father or some agent goes 
over to the bride’s house with some oil, a cocoanut and other presents, 
but not with jars of water as in upper Assam. The clothes and ornaments 
may be sent earlier. The oil is put on the head of the bride and 
distributed among women who are present there at the time. A 
telar-bhay song goes thus: 


=: ° 
One of the songstresses is addressing her companions : 


O my dear lady, carry this curd, milk, ghee and honey 
(For) at Choudhury’s house is a maid as lovely as the pomegranate, 
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We wanted a ripe pomegranate but you give a bel, 

We require scented oil to put into the telar-bhar present, 

This avi fish is wriggling so, it might hurt our fingers, 

Let it go into the telar-bhar along with the ornaments, 

Our maid splits betel in the form of sengeri blossoms, 

She is born of respectable parents, 

Hearing of her our young man has sent these ornaments, 

It is the telar-bhar day, to-morrow is his marriage, 

His father is sitting amidst a number of persons, 

Going there you will find the gate of Rukmini and then would you 

Put down the telar-bhar present, 

Rukmini would ask : whose it is: say from Dvaraka has it been 

sent. 

(Kamrupiya Biyar Git, p. 1). 


8. On the evening of the jorvon, women, usually non-widows, bring 
water from a nearby tank or river and wash the bride on a dais, frequently 
made of plantain stocks. The raising of water is known as pani-tola 
and the washing is known as nowani and the dais is called bet (from 
Sans. ved1). An egg is planted in the soil under the bez. When the 
women return with their water from the tank they do not enter the 
maral or main house without sprinkling a little water on its roof. 

In bathing the bride the mother takes the lead. She moves 
the girl around the bez five times, puts a little matika@lai and turmeric 
paste on her head and body and starts pouring the water. She is helped 
by other women who are present. All this time the women present 
sing appropriate songs. At some earlier period women probably 
used to dance at this ceremony. A friend of mine, hailing from eas- 
tern Darrang and born into a high Sudra caste, told me that he had 
heard his grandmother telling him of such dances in his childhood days. 

The bride is washed in this ceremonial manner at least three 
evenings, including the evening of the marriage. A ‘‘water-raising” 
song is cited here, for illustration : 

Come out, O Sasiprabha, Queen of the land 

Let us start out at the auspicious moment ; 

Take a bell on your side, Radha, a garland on your head 

We have to go to the Jamuna, make no delay ; 

Along the way have blossomed the ketaki and the bakul 

She cannot walk—Radha has bells on her feet ; 

See how the gopis have clustered along the way 

Tell me, Oh, which place is Vrindavan Dds (Namatt Ai,p. 7) 


These names are culled from legends and used indiscriminately, 
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Sasiprabha was the mother of Rukmini and daughter of King Bhismak 
whose kingdom is supposed to have been in eastern Assam. ‘Terms 
like Radha and gofi signify the influence of neo-Vaisnavite literature. 
In marriage songs Radha, Rukmini, Gauri are terms used for the 
bride ; similarly Krishna and Sankara or Hara are used for the bride- 
groom. In the song quoted just now Radha does not refer to the 
bride who does not go out along with the women to the river-side. 
The following fragment is sung after the bath of the bride : 

After her bath the maid asked her mother 

What clothes am I to put on? 

Such that dry in the shade and hide in the clasp 

You are to put on; 

After her bath the maid asked her brother 

What flowers am I to put on? 

Not the seutz, not the malati either 

She does not put on the kharikajai 

In the midst of the seas is the parijat 

That you are to put on; 

The loving brother put out on his boat 

He went in search of the parzjat ; 

The plantain sprout reached the sky 

To the waist reached her hair ;.. (Biyandm, p.21) 

The tenses often confuse one who translates such a song: the 
fragment might as well have been in the present tense. Some of the 
most interesting compositions are those which give glimpses of domestic 
relations, of social customs and weave fancies around common themes. 

9. The day prior to the marriage is adhivas. On this day the 
bride as well as the groom are washed in their respective homes in 
the manner described above (8). They have to observe a fast on this 
day. This is a Vedic ritual. 

In Kamrup before the adhivas the groom or bride washes himself 
or herself with water brought by women from some nearby tank or 
tiver. ‘They do not have to be washed as in upper Assam on a dais 
made of plantain stocks. But in the early dawn of the wedding day 
women led by the mother go out to draw water for the chief ceremonial 
bathing. ‘This is pdani-told or raising of water. When they go they 
take with them jars and on a wickerwork large-size tray (dala) lights, 
myrabolans, etc. The water of the early morning is supposed to be 
“sweet and pure because untouched by the birds’. It is kept in the 
house till the evening. 

A dais is prepared by the side of a plantain tree planted for the 
purpose and at evening the groom and the bride are washed ceremonially 
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at their houses by women. ‘Turmeric and mati-kalai paste is rubbed 
on their bodies before the bath. After the bath they are arrayed in 
new clothes. The clothes must be whole pieces specially woven, 
that is, not pieces cut out from larger pieces. 

10. In the case of lower Sudras there is no adhivas, but there 
is a ceremony known as a gathiyan khunda, or powdering the gathiyan, 
a kind of aromatic root. H. C. Barua describes the ceremony as 
follows : ““Gathiyan is placed upon a flat stone, and is powdered with 
a large muller jointly held by seven married women. Whilst this 
operation goes on, songs appropriate to the occasion are sung.... 
When the root has been almost reduced to powder it is put on the head 
of the girl who is to be married” (pp. 17-18). Barua does not consider 
this ceremony to be indispensable and notes that it was introduced 
into the land by the Ahom invaders. 

In the case of the Sudras the homa is frequently performed by a 
Brahman in place of the groom. Other popular rituals, like nowant, 
suwaguri-iola, etc. are similar to those of the Brahmans. 

11. Most of the morning of the marriage day is occupied by the 
Nandimukh Sraddha, performed at the places of the bride as well as | 
the groom. In the case of the bride the Sraddha is done by her father 
or guardian. 

12. At evening, often rather late, the groom starts for the house 
of the bride. If he has to go a long way he may start earlier, only © 
he has to be present at the bride’s house so as to be ready for the 
lagna or auspicious moment at night. When he reaches his destination 
he is made to wait outside the gate of the bride’s house. Here a func- 
tion known as suwdguri or suwag-tola (from Sans. saubhdgya, good 
fortune) is performed. A band of women led by the bride’s mother 
with a plate with a few earthen lights (caki), betel leaves and nuts, 
rice powder, etc. come out and pass by the groom on to some nearby 
tank. An aged lady accompanies the party with a winnowing fan or 
hula and she often pretends to dance and sing light songs. She is known 
as the kuld-burt. As the women pass out they sing a satirical song like 
the following : 


We are going to perform suwdg-tola 
At Ram, leaves of the castor plant 
Wait for us, O you groom 
We are going to perform suwdg-told.. . 
The rice powder, betel leaves and nuts, etc. are put a little 


away on a place covered with three stalks of the thatch. ‘Then the 
party goes near a tank and raise water in pots. The party returns 
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and passes in by the groom, the mother of the bride this time being 
covered by a large sun-shade so as not to be seen by the groom. The 
party has to come out and go in along the left side of the groom. 

In Kamrup suwdag-tolad is performed at the house of the groom 
before the latter starts out for the bride’s place. ~The groom is made to 
seat under a plantain tree planted for the purpose and while he sits 
there, his mother, relatives and neighbours go out to the tank or river 
from which they had earlier drawn water. They carry with them 
some rice, lights, myrabolans, jars, a bell-metal cup with a silver coin 
or a ring, rice, and mdati-kalai, etc. The groom’s mother or some near 
relative dips into the water five or seven times, brings each time 
some under-water soil and makes on the bank two dauls or small 
pyramids. Around the pyramids are fixed upright wild thatch, 
around which again threads are wound. After this the lady dips into 
the water once more and comes out with a little soil. She is then 


_ lightly touched with a sprig of the mango and asked, “What could you 


see ?”’ She replies, ““Beats on the drum.” ‘Then a little of the soil 


in her hand is put on the dala, on the rice and on the pyramids. She 


dips again and distributes the soil in her hand as before. This is done 
three or five times. She dips once again and comes out finally. She 
dries herself, puts on dry clothes, and drops rice into the water three 
or seven times. Each time a little of the rice is preserved by someone. 
She then puts rice into the folds of three or five non-widow relatives. 
She then bathes, comes out with her mouth filled with water, puts on 
dry clothes and prepares to return home. 

A man goes on making holes along the way on the return journey. 
A woman casts into them a mixture of milk and plantain. The groom’s 
mother picks up a little on a few thatch and keeps it in the bell-metal 
cup (dati) brought before. When his mother reaches home a cloth is 
stretched over the head of the groom. The mother circumambulates 
him five or seven times and drops the rupee or the ring into the cloth. 
The cloth is held slantwise and the rupee is caught up by some one 
nearby. ‘Then a little of the rice and mdti-kdlat is dropped there. 
The rupee along with some betels and betel leaves are offered by the 
groom to his mother along with obeisance. The mother kisses her son 
and returns the rupee. She then throws out the water which had been 
all along in her mouth and puts a rice from the cup into the mouth of 
her son. 

At the house of the bride, when she is washed under the plantain 
tree her mother puts vermilion on her forehead. Then the mother 
along with other women goes out to a tank in the above manner, But 
she does not raise pyramids, only makes two small ponds, about nine 
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inches long, and into them are cast rice, betel leaves, a pice, white 
flowers, etc. When she bathes she is touched with mango sprigs and 
asked, ““‘What could you see ?” She replies, “The marriage of Siva and 
Durga.” Other ceremonies are same as above. When suwdg-tola is 
over vermilion is put on the forehead of the bride and she is also arrayed 
in new clothes. The bride remains within unlike the groom. 

13. After suwaguri the mother of the bride then comes out again 
to greet the groom. She comes with a new fan, lavu or sweet balls, 
incense sticks or dhiip, lights, etc. on a plate. In the meantime the 
groom has been made to stand on a piva or low wooden seat. While 
a small girl washes his feet, his future mother-in-law rubs sandal paste 
on his brows, takes one or two lighted dhips and wafts with a betel leaf 
the smoke towards his face, takes a light and wafts the smoke in the 
same manner, makes him sniff the larus one by one. The larus are then 
cast off in the four directions—beginning with the east. The bride’s 
father now greets the groom with dhips in hand and takes him to the 
marriage pandal. The groom is often carried without his having to 
touch the ground. Under the pandal the Vedic rites, like the homa, 
are performed. 

In Kamrup when the groom starts for the house of the bride he 
catries with him his own priests and a load of things which might 
be necessary at the homa there. When he reaches his destination he 
is to wait outside the gate a while and the female relatives of the 
bride come out with auspicious things like, lights, paddy, myrabolans 
and stay near. In the meantime the father of the bride comes out 
and fanning the groom with a fan, greets him. In Kamrup the groom 
is known as var (Sans. vara) while in upper Assam he is known as dard. 
Dara, linguistically means daughter, it being an Austric term. ‘Thus 
the common phrase dard-kaind is a syuonymous compound, though 
they popularly mean the groom and the bride.* 

14. B. C. Allen in the District Gazetteers for the Upper Assam 
districts noted that (about 1905) the ceremony of dgcdul diya was the 
only form of marriage among the Sudra castes. Persons of lower 
castes and especially who are poor and unable to bear the burden of a 
fullscale marriage simplify the process with this mode. H.C. Barua 
describes the ceremony as follows: “‘On an auspicious day the man 
who is about to marry invites his own friends and relations as well as 
those of his intended wife, and when they are assembled, the man and 
woman are seated together, and a Brahman having tied the usual 
nuptial knot scatters a few blades of the sacred durva grass, with some 


*T am grateful to Dr Kakati for this piece of information. (We doubt if the information 
is correct, Dara is wife—Kd.) 
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raw rice on their heads and pronounces a blessing upon them, which 
done, the bridegroom provides a repast for his guests, and having 
paid some money to the officiating Brahman, bears his bride home” 
(p. 45). It may be mentioned here that sometimes a man may go over 
to stay with a woman without performing any formal marriage. 
Such a man is known as capaniya in upper Assam and ghar-jzya in lower 
Assam. The term ghar-jtya should be a popular formation from 
ghar-jowdt, the son-in-law who “stays in the house’ (of his father-in- 
law) coming to mean one who “lives in the house.” 

15. In upper Assam, especially among castes having tribal affilia- 
tions, marriage once took a more romantic turn. In the Spring festi- 
val known as the Bohag Bihu, girls were often carried away by their 
lovers and the coupling had to be later regularised by the payment 
of a sum to the girl’s parents and the giving of feasts to the latter’s 
community. The dances and music which characterized the Bihu 
gave ample opportunities for the choice of life partners. Choices were 
made usually within the caste. This mode seems to be giving way to 
more orthodox froms of marriage. 

16. But marriages of this easy type sometimes give occasion for 
scruples of conscience and it is seen that persons who are locked in 
suchwise later on, often in their old age, perform a more orthodox 
pattern of marriage, known as hay-uci biyd, or marriage for the sancti- 
fication of the bones. It is sometimes known also as burhi-biya, 
marriage when a woman is old. Hér-suci biya precedes in some cases 
the marriage of their children. 

It has to be noted here that though sometimes widows are re-- 
married without any ceremony, all kinds of irregular cohabitations 
are considered as social taboo. The coupling must be given some sort 
of a ceremonial colouring, however simple, frequently with a small 
feast or offering betel nuts and leaves to one’s social unit (khel). 

17. As post-puberty marriage is the order among Sudras the attain- 
ment of puberty of a girl is celebrated in the nowd1-tolamt ceremony. 
The girl is ‘raised to adulthood with a ceremonial bath.” The cere- 
mony is also known as tolani (raising into adulthood). On the seventh 
day of the first menstruation women raise water as in a marriage and 
bathe the girl on a bez or plantain dais. After her bath the girl is made 
to do obeisance to a plantain planted for the purpose. No priest is in- 
vited, everything is done by women, and the rituals are chiefly songs 
sung by those present. Rice, @khai or a kind of rice preparation, etc. 
are showered upon the girl. After this marriage the girl is made to sit 
amidst the women present and on her lap is put what is called the 
kandi (from Sans. kanyd, girl, child). The kana: is a cloth bundle 
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holding seven wild figs, a few coral and gold beads, etc. The girl 
dandles the kanai and passes it on to some one nearby. The women 
give the girl presents of coins. ‘The ceremony ends with refreshments. 

Among higher Sudra castes pre-puberty marriage is also custo- 
mary in the manner of Brahmans. 

The substance of the tolani songs is that the girl has attained the 
age of puberty and that she should take on her lap the kanav. 

18. The caste system is not observed among Ahoms but their 
social order is determined by the prestige of family or descent. The 
lower class Ahoms, like the Sudras of the same status, do not attach 
much importance to a formal marriage. In the case of the higher 
classes, Hindu influence is obvious in spite of their caklang mode. 
The preliminary rites, like the joron and nowani are same as those of 
the Hindus. ‘They only do not perform the nadndimukh sraddha and 
the adhibas. Cathiyan khunda is their most important pre-nuptial 
custom. This is followed by the institution of the huld-burt. A 
man impersonates an old woman with a winnowing fan and he is accom- 
panied by another in the guise of an old man with a drum slung on his 
shoulder. This pair take their stand among the women in the maral 
house and dance and sing, often reciting erotic songs of the Bihu 
class. They then recite in a sort of dialogue the tale of Khoba and 
Khubunior Khubi. ° 

Khoba is a demon bent on doing harm to the happiness of the 
marrying couple. Khubi is the consort of Khoba. The recitation 
is meant to drive away the two demons to a distant hill 
named Dhedheya. Among Hindus this tale forms a part of the 
post-nuptial ceremonies and a summary of it may as well be 
given here. 

Once upon a time, growing tired of the eleemosynary life he 
was leading, the great god Mahadeva, according to the advice of his 
consort Parvati, obtained a patch of land from Indra and some seeds 
from Kubera, and betook himself to the cultivation of all kinds of 
cereals. Abundant crops grew up as soon as the seeds were sown and 
Mahadeva encouraged by the success which attended his labour 
began to extend his cultivation until through excess of joy he entirely 
forgot his home. It came to pass that Parvati, who was at Kailash, 
became very unhappy at his absence ; and thinking that bodily pain 
would cause him to return home, created the gadflies and commanded 
them to go and bite Mahadeva, which they did, but Mahadeva irritated 
at the trouble occasioned by them, kindled a fire and fumigated him- 
self, so the insects, almost suffocated by the smoke, returned and 
informed Parvati of the failure of their mission. Upon this, thinking that 
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fear would bring about what bodily pain had failed to accomplish, she 
created a tiger, and bade him go and frighten her beloved consort 
back to her arms ; the tiger accordingly went, but met with no greater 
success than his predecessors, for Mahadeva, seeing the beast howling 
to the great consternation of his bull, rushed upon him, trident in hand, 
and the animal was obliged to betake himself to the forest to save his 
life. 

At last, it came to pass that seeing no means of causing the old 
Mahadeva to return home, the goddess herself proceeded to the field, 
and when she came in sight of the crops that had been raised she be- 
came lost in amazement, and gave vent to the ejaculations of surprise: 
Ah! and Ih !; at which burst forth two flames of fire, and began to con- 
sume the crops. Mahadeva, turning his face and seeing the fruits 
of his labour being burnt to ashes, became much enraged, and taking 


his trident rushed upon the fires from which came forth a couple of 


demons, one male and the other female, and falling prostrate before 
him began to supplicate for mercy. ‘‘O Lord !”’ said they, “‘kill us not, 
we are born of Parvati and are, therefore, thy children, and we pay thee 
to assign to us a dwelling place and a means of living.’’ Mahadeva, 
who felt.compassion for them, put his weapon by, and addressed them 
as follows : “‘Listen O ye demons! ye shall be known by the names 
of Khoba and Khubi respectively, because of your evil propensities, 


_ and shall goto the Vindhya mountain where ye shall live upon herbs 


and leaves of trees until the time of Ram Chandra, who will point 
out the course ye should follow.”” Having said so, Mahadeva returned 
home to Kailash, accompanied by his consort. 

The demons took their departure likewise, and after their arrival 
at their destination fed on the herbs and the leaves of the trees growing 
on the mountain till it was quite denuded of vegetable substances, 
and when there was nothing left for them to eat, they lay almost life- 
less on a piece of rock till they were removed to Ram Chandra’s 
camp by his general Hanumanta, along with the rocks which were 
fetched by him for the purpose of constructing a bridge across the sea, 
in order to effect the deliverance of Sita... Seeing Ram Chandra the 
demons fell prostrate before him and addressing him, said, “We are, 
O Lord! children of Mahadeva and Parvati, and are known by the 
names of Khoba and Khubi. We have hitherto lived on the Vindhya 
mouutain according to the command of the great god Mahadeva, who 
ordained that our final destination should be assigned by thee ; direct 
us now, we beseech thee, as to our future place of abode and means of 
living.’ Ram Chandra who was moved by their supplication 
reflected for a while, and then said as follows, “Listen, O ye demons ! 
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ye shall dwell in the junction of three roads, and whenever a marriage 
takes place, shall take possession of the persons of the married couple, 
and on the evening of the third day after the marriage, they shall offer 
to you ground rice and gur which shall be your food, and the omission 
of the offering shall render the marriage unhappy.’’* 

As mentioned above the recitation of this tale among Hindus 
is a post-nuptial ceremony. 

19. H. C. Barua notes that “Some of the Aion ‘of the higher 
classes, who now consider that the ceremony of caklang alone is not 
sufficient to make marriage irrevocably binding, perform that of the 
sampradan too. Insuch cases the usual nandimukh sraddha and adhibas 
are not omitted, and the caklang is performed after the sampradan...” 
(p. 48).. But in recent times, owing to a sort of revivalism the Hindu 
appendages are being shed off the central Ahom ceremony. 

20. A custom which needs mention is that of having a sakhi or 
friend to accompany the groom to the bride’s house. In certain parts 
of upper Assam, say the Nowgong district, the sakhi has to be bathed 
ceremonially like the groom (as in Section.8). The bride has her 
sakhi too, and the latter is similarly bathed. 

In Kamrup the sakit is not bathed but he or she has to observe 
a fast on the marriage day like the groom or bride. In Kamrup the 
groom’s sakhi further has the function of sprinkling sanctified water 
over the married couple after the sampradan or handing over of the 
bride. 

21. Another interesting custom is that of the dard-agacd, accosting 
the groom, in which the groom is accosted by a party of men—young 
men ustuially—on his way near the bride’s place. The groom is not 
allowed to pass until he offers the mob gathered there some money 
and betel nuts and leaves on a plate. The affair does not pass off 
smoothly in all cases, for brawls occur and sometimes things end 
extremely unpleasantly. When the groomis stopped on his way he is 
asked such questions : Who are you? Where do youcome from? Where 


The Peso s way is barred with a piece of bamboo and some- 
times by the accosters themselves closing in upon him. In lower 
Assam the custom is known as hengdr-dharad, holding the hengar. 
Hengar means a piece of bamboo used in barring a door from the inside. 

22. A type of marriage songs deserves description heré. 7 1s 
called jord-ndm in upper Assam and khijd-git in Kamrup. ‘The very 
moment the women in the train of the groom come and settle themselves 
somewhere in the marriage pandal an occasion for this type of songs 


* of. H.C. Barua’s Marriage Systems (pp. 34-37). 
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arises. Jora-nam implies couple-songs, that is, songs which are 
capped by the competitive parties ; khija-geet means teasing songs, 
from Hindi khijla, to tease. 

These songs have their birth in the competitive spirit in which 
the excellences of the bride and groom are extolled by their respective 


adherents. The hits, retorts and abuses are all musically conducted, 


but things sometimes seem to pass the limit of cordiality and decency. 
To give an illustration, it may be the bride’s party which starts the 
campaign : 

O swarthy fellow, salt and admlakhi do you taste, ‘salt and 

amlakhi do. you taste ; 
You did penance in some past life a beauty like (our) Sita to get | ! 
- Comes a more provoking retort: 

See how they are offering her—a cereki of bamboo strips 

dark and bow-legged as she is! 

We wonder if our gold-faced groom would take her at all— 

she’s so shabby and spirit-like ! 


The amlakhi is much relished by women along with salt; the impli- 
cation is that the groom is going to have something extremely relishing 


though he is not quite worthy of so much fortune. A cerekz is a contri- 
vance around which is yarn kept wound. 

It requires plenty of resource to cap these hits. The illustra- 
tion of songs given in this section are from the district of 
Sibsagar. 

23. The paper is descriptive and covers only the pre-nuptial 
stages. A few remarks by way of obiter dicta may not be quite out of 
place in this connexion. 

(a) The story of Khoba and Khubuni seems to point to a culture 
which peeps through the lairs of Sakta and neo-Vaisnavite modes of 
life. Siva worship overlay an earlier culture characterized by the 
worship of many spirits ; the Rama cult in a modified form entered in 
the wake of the neo-Vaisnavite movement. The recitation of the 
story is a sort of exorcism. The sources of jealousy of the evil eye 
seem to be feminine. 

(b) The throwing of rice or other grain is a widespread custom. 
Rice symbolises fertility and productiveness. The ancient Greeks 
used to pour flour and sweetmeats over the bride and groom as an 
expression of a wish for all that is good and desirable. Fruits and 
nuts have similar symbolic significances.. For example, the use of 
figs and cocoanuts in Sections 6 and 16. Rice-throwing in some 
modified form is observable in England. A. R. Wright observes that the 
custom “‘has now been almost everywhere replaced by the abominable 
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and meaningless comfetti which disfigure our roadways for so long 
after a wedding (English Folklore, 1928, p. 18). 

Rice-throwing is further associated with the appeasement of 
evil spirits. It is customary in Assam to throw out plates of rice 
and curry as offerings to spirits which are supposed to be doing harm 
to a family. The casting of the rice-balls into the four directions in 
Section 13 is again a kind of exorcism. 

(c) The marriage songs do not have fixed forms : old models are 
elaborated upon and reshaped so as to suit different situations. But 
each stage of the marriage has its type of songs. The songs sometimes 
hint at the ritual which they accompany (e.g, Sec. 17), The second 
song in Section 7 is significant in that it refers to certain aspects of 
popular culture. For example, a bride is expected to beable to peel 
and split a betel nut, for the thing is universally used and is further 
an element of good manners as understood by the people. It occupies 
almost the same position as held by tea among the Japanese. The 
fish which accompanies the telar bhar is a symbol of fertility. Pro- 
bably a scaleless fish is preferred to one having scales. The av? fish 
does not have scales. Fish is distributed among relatives and friends 
when a child is born. 

(d) In Section 11 has been described how in thers suwdag-iola cere- 
mony in Kamrup two dauls or small pyramids and two ponds are made 
by the waterside. These are probably symbolic of the sexual organs. 

(e) The dance and light songs of the kula-bari might be a survival 
from primitive times, though in a much innocuous form. Among 
several Assam tribes the dance forms a part of the regular rituals or 
adds to the general gaiety of the ceremony. 

(f) The custom of dara-agaca seems to be a survival of the system 
of marriage by capture, in which the bride either attempts to elude 
her captor or her relatives put up a mock resistance to the intruder. 
In Italy the stoppage of the bridal procession is known as fare la barri- 
cata, In the European survivals of this ancient practice the groom 
is allowed to pass if he pays a ransom. 

Actual marriage by capture may be observed sometimes among 
Assam tribes and among the lower Hindu castes (e.g. Section 15). 

The barrage of embarrassing questions which a groom is to put 
up has a parallel among the Mongols (Fielding, Strange Customs of 
Courtship aud Marriages, 1949), 

(g) The marriage of the girl with a plantain tree in the nowai- 
tolant ceremony (Section 17) has a loose parallel among the Cochin 
tribes of South India. Among the Nayars in the fali- -tying 
ceremony girls are to marry before they attain puberty a person who 
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functions for several brides. It is almost a mock matriage, and L.K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer observes that “the tali-tying ceremony per- 
formed before the first sign of menstruation, refers to the betrothal, 
and the sambandham to the real marriage” (The Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. II, p. 28). 

The nowat-tolani is performed after the first menstruation, but 
both the customs seem to give the girls a certain status—not unlike 
that which the celebration of puberty gives to boys and girls among 
certain tribes in Polynesia and Africa and not dissimilar to “‘the attain- 
ment of second birth” after the wpanayana ceremony among Brahmans. 

(h) The custom of having a friend to attend to the groom or bride 
(Section 19) reminds one of ritual friendship in vogue in certain tribal 
areas, for example, in Chhattisgarh. As in Chhattisgarh the sakhis 
may not belong to the same caste as the groom’s or bride’s. But that 
should not mean that a higher Sudra or a Brahman would have a 
fisherman sak. (S. C. Dube, Ritual Friendship in Chhattisgarh, 
in Man in India, April-June, 1949). 
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‘SERPENT-LORE AND SERPENT-WORSHIP IN ASSAM 
‘ ry MAHESWAR NEOG 


The notion of propitiating powers causing diseases and untimely 
death seem to have its origin in primitive animism. “What the 
animist worships and seeks by all means to influence and conciliate is 
the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers or influences 
making for evil rather than for good, which resides in the primeval 
forest, in crumbling hills, in the rushing river, in the spreading tree, 
which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which gene- 
rates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, 
small-pox, or murrain’’ (H. H. Risley : “Religion”, Census of India, 
1901, vol. 1, pt. I, ch. VIII, p. 352). “The animistic usages of which 
we find such abundant traces in Hinduism appear, indeed, to have 
passed into the religion from two different sources. Some are derived 
from the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the Dravidian races 
who have been absorbed into Hinduism” (bzd., p. 358 ; The People of 
India, 1908, p. 227). 7 

The cult of serpents have been prevalent in India in a widespread 
‘manner in all ages. It appears in the Vedas (EK. W. Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, 1895, p. 154; A. B. Macdonell, A History of Sans- 
Rrit Literature, 1900, p. 182). Traces of it have been found in the 
earliest Buddhist sculptures (Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art 
in India and Ceylon, 1911, pp. 80, 138-139 ; Charles Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, vol. I, 1921, p. 103): The story of the serpent race has 
-been variously related in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. ‘There 
‘was a dispute between the two wives of KaSyapa, Kadrii (mother of the 
serpents) and Vinata (mother of the serpents’ implacable enemy 
Garuda) about the colour of Uccaihsgravas, god Indra’s horse. Vinata . 
was defeated by a false trick and had to make herself Kadrii’s slave. 
Garuda after a hard fight with Indra brought amrta from heaven, 
gave it to Kadri and the serpents and released his. mother from 
‘slavery. -But the heavenly beverage was taken away by Indra before 
Kadru and her sons could taste it. When king Pariksita of Hastina- 
pura was bitten to death by a serpent, his son Janamejaya resolved to 
avenge it by exterminating the serpent race by instituting a serpent- 
sacrifice. All serpents were burnt down in the sacrificial fire. Only 
Taksaka, a great Naga, was saved by the intercession of sage Astika. 
In the Vispupurana, Harivamsga, Bhagavata Purana, and Brahmavai- 
varta Purana is related the story of suppression of the Naga Kaliya, 
and his expulsion from the river Yamuna to the sea by Krsna. The 
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_ race of Nagas are frequently mentioned in legends and are associated 
_ with many folk-beliefs. “Little is known of them from history, and they 
have been supposed to be either a non-Aryan tribe which opposed the 
_ Indo-Aryans, or a trans-Himalayan race which adopted the snake as 
| its totem” (William Crooke, Religion & Folk-lore of Northern India, 
_ 1926, p. 387). There isa theory that snake cults in India were imported 
_ from Central Asia by some such invaders as the Kushans or other 
Scythian tribes. (See J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
1914, pp. 86f.) Itis also surmised that they originated with the Dravi- 

dians and then spread all over India, although according to Fergusson 
they are foreign to the Dravidian races. Snake cults are, however, 
_ widely prevalent in Southern India even at the present day. It is 

especially common in South Canara and Malabar (Madras.) There 

is a ‘poison shrine’ or ‘snake shrine’ in every respectable Hindu’s 
_ gardenin Malabar. In South Canara is one of the most famous serpent 
temples in India (EK. A. Gait, Census of India, 1901, vol. I, pt. I, ch. 
VIII, p. 365). Serpent worship in Southern India is of great anti- 
quity if the Aioi of Ptolemy (i, 9) derive their name from Skt. ahi. 
An inscription. at Banabasi in Canara records the erection of a cobra 
stone in the middle of the first century A.D. (Crooke: “Serpent 
Worship’, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 10, p. 412). 
It is remarkable that god Siva of the Saivas has serpents ashis ornament 
or is described as the father of the serpent-godling Manasa, and that 
god Visnu of the Vaisnavas has Ananta, the great serpent, as his bed. 
Krsna’s elder brother Balarama is sometimes considered as an incarna- 
tion of Ananta. 

In different parts of India serpents are held in great awe and 
esteem and are worshipped by many tribes. In western Assam and 
eastern Bengal, Manasa, Bisahari or Padmavati are worshipped by all 
classes of people, Brahmanas or Candalas. She is the special favourite 
and characteristic deity worshipped by the animistic tribe the Bagdis. 
“Manasa is worshipped by the caste with great pomp and circumstance. 
On the 5th and the 20th of the four rainy months—Asir, Sraban, 
Bhadra and Agwin (middle of June to middle of October)—rams and 
he-goats are sacrificed, rice, sweetmeats, fruits, and flowers are offered; 
and onthe Nagpaficami (5th of the light half of Sraban—end of August) 
a four-armed effigy of the goddess, crowned by a tiara of snakes, 
grasping a cobra in each hand, and with her feet resting on a goose, 
is carried round the village with much discordant music, and finally 
thrown into the tank’’ (Gait, op. cit., p. 401). In Bengal the goddess 
is venerated by many Mohammedans also (op. cit., p. 365). 

‘Amongst the Khasis of Assam the story is told of the great snake- 
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- monster U Thlen, who was killed by a hero with the help of a red-hot — 
iron. ‘The body of the monster was cut up and the pieces were distri- 
buted all over the Khasi country with orders that the people should | 
eat them up. ‘The people obeyed, but one piece remained uneaten and — 
from it sprang up many ¢thlens (snakes) and infested the country. U 
Thlen had to be propitiated with human blood and for this purpose — 
murders were committed till quite recent times. The holy murderer, 
called « nongshohnoh (the beater), killed an unawary traveller in the — 
dusk of evening with a club other than of iron and extracted a quantity — 
of the victim’s blood in a bamboo tube, which was then offered to the | 
snake-god. Some Khasi families were believed to be keepers of a 
thlen and were feared by other people on that account. Wealth and 
property are generally connected with the thlens (P.R.T. Gurdon, 
The Khasis, second ed., 1914, pp. 98-102). Amongst the Meitheis 
(Manipuris) their ancestor Pakhangba sometimes appears in the form 
of a snake and has then to be coaxed to a cushion by the priestess in 
attendance with certain ceremonies (TIT. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, 
1908, pp. 100 ff.). The Mishmis of north-eastern Assam also seem to 
have at one time worshipped serpents. In 1532, when the Ahom 
officer Dihingiya Bargohai made peace with the warring Mishmis, 
the terms of the treaty were inscribed in Ahom character on an earlier 
stone pillar, octagonal in shape, eleven feet in height, and with a vase 
capital and aserpent entwined thereon (The Assam District Gazetteers, 
vol. XI, p. 18). The Hajongs worship snakes to avert diseases and cala- 
mities. The Rabhas worship a serpent-god once dwelling in a cave 
and requiring the annual sacrifice of a boy and a girl (Census of India, 
1911, iii—Assam, pt. i, p. 145). The prevalence of human sacrifices 
to serpent-gods and water-dragons is seen in such widely distant 
places as India, the isle of Lesbos, Khotan in Cashgar, Upper Nigeria 
and ee (S. A. Cook; “‘Serpent-worship”, Ency. Brit., XXIV, pp. 
676 f.). 

There are many lores and beliefs among the common Assamese 
folk in regard to snakes. They would not utter the word sap (Skt. 
sarpa) at night, lest snakes come and bite them ; but would use such 
euphemistic expressions as dzghal paruwd (a long ant), dighal-thengtya 
(the long-legged), meaning the snake, or even the Sanskrit words 
sarpa and naga. ‘his is of course unlike the totemistic belief of the 
Sonjhara women of Madhya Pradesh who would not mention the name 
naga aloud at any hour of the day (Crooke, Religion & Folk-lore of Nor- 
thern India, pp. 389, 192). It is considered to be portent of evil fate 
to have one’s path crossed by a snake from the left to the right or 
to see serpents on the way on great occasions. ‘The sight of a frog 
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trying to devour a snake is believed to have the power of bringing 
luck to the family in whose orchard the freak takes place. It is also 
_ good to see a pair of snakes in embrace; but one has on sight of it take 
off the wrapper from one’s own body and throw it in the direction of the 
-snakes. The wrapper should later be taken home and _ preserved. 
_In Kumaon when a man sees his path crossed by a serpent he must 
_ tear a rag from his body and place it on the trail of the reptile, lest 
_ sickness or other evils overcome him. In Madras people have to post- 
_ pone their journey if on the way they see a cobra or a rattle-snake 
_ (Crooke, E,R.E., 10, p. 419). Snakes suck milk from the udder of cows 
and make their abode inside people’s houses ; and in both the cases 
_ they are not to be driven away as they are then counted as guardians of 
family wealth. People do not ordinarily dare enact the old Braja- 
—buli drama Kdali-damana of Sankaradeva for fear that the man who 
appearin the réle of Kaliya Naga may be metamorphosed intoaserpent. 
Among people of the Nilacala hill, where the shrine of Kamakhyai is 
situated, is the legend that a young Brahmana girl of the place was 
married to a Naga within the memory of the present generation. 
There are stories of snakes providing shade with their hoods to 
children who later in life became great personages—e.g. king Nila- 
dhvaja, founder of the Khen dynasty of Kamatapur, and the great 
Vaisnava saint Sankaradeva. There was and still is many a village 
quack, called be; (Skt. vaidya) or 074; and it is a common belief that 
such a man can cure people of the bite of the most venomous snake 
even after they apparently die. It is probably in this belief that 
persons dying of snake-bite are sometimes not burnt or burried but are 
made to float down a river ona raft. Thereisalarge mass of mantras 
or spells, called sape khowd mantra (spells of snake-bite) or sapar 
dharani dhara mantra or simply dharani mantra (incantation to prevent 
the spread of snake poison), The word dhavant probably echoes 
Dhiranis of later Buddhism. These charms are supposed to reduce 
a snake’s poison to water or to be able to induce the biting reptile 
to come and suck the poison out of the wound, 

In Assam the worship of Manasais prevalent only in the district of 
Goalpara and Kamrip and the sub-division of Mangaldai in the district 
of Darrang, ‘The goddess is popularly called Marai, In Mangaldai 
sub-division there are two places especially consecrated to Padma : 
Muktesvari temple in Amba-g4o mauza& and Padmar than in Banmaja 
mauza. There are three chief Manasa poets, whose songs are sung at the 
time of the worship—Mankar, DurgabarandSukaviNarayanadeva. Their 
verses are popularly known respectively as Mankari, Durgabari and 
Sukanimni (ie, Sukavinarayani), The more imposing name 
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Padma Purana is also applied to all of them, although the works do not 
conform to the accepted definition of a Purana ; nor are they written 
in Sanskrit like the literature of that name. In the manuscripts of 
Narayanadeva’s work three other names—Janakinatha, Raghunatha 
and Candrapati—are found. ‘These are probably names of contempo- 
rary minor poets who joined hands with Narayanadeva or of later ones 
who interpolated them into the work. There is another quite recent 
work Manasé Caritra on the same subject by Gopinath Dev Sarman. 
A transcript copy is preserved in the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, Assam. The composition is however not popular. 
The subjects of the Padma Puranas are: the birth of goddess Manasa or 
Padmavati from no womb, the origin of her worship, her quarrel with 
the Saiva merchant Candradhara, the life of Beulaé (Behula or Bephula) 
and Lakhindar, the ultimate victory of Padma over Candradhara. The 
story of Padma and Candradhara “‘throws an interesting sidelight on how 
the Aryans were forced to admit into their pantheon non-Aryan deities 
to whom they were once inimical. Manas& is worshipped in Bengal as 
the goddess of snakes, and, as such, is evidently of non-Aryan origin, 
probably a deity of the Nagas, the Snake-worshippers”’ (P. Thomas, 
Epics, Myths and Legends of India, Bombay, third ed., p. 37). Two 
strong influences in the direction of the prevalence of serpent worship 
seem to have been Dravidian-and Mongoloid (Tibeto-Burman) (Dr 
Das Gupta, Padma Purana, C. U., intro., pp. 2ff). The wide use of 
siju (Euphorbia) plants in the Bodo people’s worship of Bathau (Siva) 
and Budi (Mother Goddess) and in Manas& worship is noteworthy. 
The following is a sketch of the Padma Purana narratives : 

One day the great god Siva saw a pair of Srzphala fruits (Aegle mar- 
melos), and much intoxicated with smoking of Indian hemp, heimagin- 
ed them to be the breasts of his young wife Caudi, was sensuously disturb- 
ed within, and released a quantity of semen on a lotus leaf. From that 
creative liquid on the lotus leaf sprang up a beautiful godling with four 
arms and three eyes. Born out of Siva’s mental disturbance and on a 
lotus leaf, she came to be known as Manasa, Padmavati or Padma. 
Vasuki, the king of Snakes, endowed her with poison and provided her 
with Nagas as attendants. Hence her name, Bisahari, and her asso- 
ciation with snakes. Vasuki sent her to her father Siva’s place, where 
she had the misfortune of meeting her step-mother Candi, who out 
of petty jealousy gave her some blows and blinded one of her eyes 
with strokes of her bangles. Siva took compassion on the hapless 
child and gave her in marriage to sage Jaratkaru. ‘The eccentric sage 
deserted her on a slight provocation. Before leaving however he 
thumped with his hands Padma’s womb, as a result of which a child, 
Astika, was born to her, al 
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Candradhara, the king and merchant of the rich Campaka- 
nagara, was adevout worshipper of Lord Siva. When he was abroad on a 
trade voyage, his wife Saneka (Soneka) worshipped Manasa with a view 
to get back her husband with her soon. Candi instigated the merchant 
against Manasa and gave him a gold stick to strike her antagonist 
_ with. Candradhara hastened home and threw away all the things of 
_ Manasa worship. Thus began the enmity between a goddess and a 
mortal man. Padma had Candradhara’s six sons and Sankha Oja, 
_ the great physician of snake bite, done to temporary death by Siva’s 
permission. The merchant’s fourteen ships, loaded with the richest 
merchandise, were also sunk and kept under sea water. But Candra- 
dhara would not bend. 

Padma got the souls of Usa and Aniruddha on loan from heaven 
for twelve years and had them born on earth as Beula, daughter of 
_ king Sahe or Chahe of Ujani-rajya, and Lakhindar, the seventh son of 
Cand Saud. Padma one day took the form of a Brahmana widow and 
found out an excuse with Beula to curse the latter thus: ‘Thou shalt 
be a widow like myself on the night following thy marriage.” Beula 
was married in course of time to Lakhindar. In spite of their being 
confined within a house wrought of iron, Lakhindar was bitten by the 
venomous snake Kali or Kaliya at the accursed hour. 

With the permission of Cand and Saneka, Beula started on her 
journey of quest for Lakhindar’s soul on a raft floating down the 
sea.. She took with her her husband’s dead body which melted 
away on the way. She reached the heavenly regions and 
performed a dance in the assembly of the gods. All the gods were 
much pleased and impressed by her performance and asked Padma 
to give back the dancer her husband. Padma agreed to do this on 
condition that Cand would adore her. Beula returned home not only 
with Lakhindar but with his six elder brothers and Cand Saud’s 
fourteen ships full of cargo. Overcome with joy by the grace of 
Manasa, Candradhara at first consented to worship the goddess 
only with the left hand and his face turned away from her. 
But when time came, he faced the deity and poured lotus flowers at 
her feet with both the hands joined together. 

The serpent goddess is to be worshipped in the rainy months of 
the year. Mankar thus lays down: 


bariseka antare barisa samayata | 

cari dina pijibeka Sravana masata '! 
‘(People) should worship (Manasa) every year in the rainy season 
5 
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for four days in the month of Sravana (July-August)’. Narayanadeva 
is more precise : 


barisa antare pije $ravana masata | 
tint dind kare pija barisa kalata !! 
dasa Sukla paksa thiti pancamt pujiba } 


Mankar says that Padma was born on the twelfth day of the bright 
half of the month of Caitra; but according to Narayanadeva she 
sprang up in the month of Sravana. She is to be placed, says Mankar, 
on a mafica (raised platform, altar) and worshipped day and night 
while the four rainy months continue. Nagas constitute her seat ; 
Nagas are her costume and Nagas form her tiara. The three worlds 
tremble for fear of her. Bisahari is to be worshipped in an earthen 
pot with sijw (a kind of Euphorbia) put in it, with hundred-petalled 
lotuses. 

The poet in his ja@ganar git (invocation) invokes the four-cornered 
mandapa (temporary house for worship made of wood, bamboo, etc.); 
the four-cornered mandala (holy circle) decked with cowars (whisks 
made of the tail of yak) and plantain trees in each corner and a pictur- 
esque cloth (Chandow4a) stretched above, the holy pirna ghata (whole 
pitcher) four oil lamps (dipa), dhipa (burning incense on stands), 
naivedya (vegetable offerings), gold and silver flowers—all to quicken up. 

The holy diagram is carefully plastered with cowdung in alipan, | 
whereupon would ‘goddess Bisahari descend from heaven with’ her 
two feet on a goose’. 

Durgabar mentions it that Cand’s wife Saneka dipped herself 
in river water, sacrificed two goats Ahida and Mahida by name, and 
offered flowers of gold in the name of Manasa. 

The worship of Manas& is accompanied with the worship of 
Dharma, Ganega, Visnu, Siva, Durga, Sitala, Laksmi, Suvacani and 
four sages. Blood sacrifices consist of ducks, pigeon and goats. 
Brahmana priests worship the deity according to set rules and incanta- 
tions (vidhi and mantra). A band of singers, called oja-pali, consist- 
ing of the leader oj@ (master, Skt. upddhydya), and a few pais 
(assistants, supporters), sings the songs of Padmapuradna. Nariyana- 
deva’s verses are generally more popular. ‘hese singers are generally 
. Hindus ; but there are Mohammedans also. In Marai-giio in Mangal- 
dai was a famous ojd, after whom a part of that village is known as 
Oja-bara-cuk. Deodhani nde (dance of the woman of god) is an attrac- 
tive feature of the Manasa festival. A woman is dedicated to the deity 
and she dances to the music of oj@-pali, in course of which she is supposed 
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_ to be possessed of gods and to be able to tell the future. The sacred 
danseuse is considered for the time being as Beula (the divine dancer 
in gods’ assembly) incarnate. There is sometimes a male dancer, who 
is called Deodha (a back-formation of the word Deodhani). 


Manasa poets 

Mankar seems to be the first Assamese Manas& poet. In his 
benedictory verses he sings of king Jalpesvara and the king of Kamata 
(Kadmatair raja bando raja jalpeSvara) and of the people of the town 
of Jalpesvara, a second Amaravati in wealth and splendour. There is a 
very small percentage of Persian words, like bdzdr, to be traced in his 
vocabulary, King JalpeSvara was a king of Kamaripa; and his 
capital was Jalpe$vara, modern Jalpaiguri. He was Saiva and built 
| a temple to Siva, called Jalpegvara (Gunabhiram Barua, Asim 
Buranjz, 1900, p. 43). In the Skanda Purana, Avantya Khanda, ch. 
66, there is the story of a Saiva king Jalpa. The Kalika Purana, ch. 80, 
speaks of Jalpiga Siva, to whose protection the Ksatriyas, scared by 
Parasurama, surrendered themselves (B. Kakati, The Mother Goddess 
Kamakhya, §§11-12). This Purana is a work of the tenth century A.D. 
If the temple and the presiding deity are considered as named after its 
founder, king Jalpesvara, he must bea very early king. The kingdom 
of Kamata with its capital Kamatapur was established by Niladhvaja, 
the first Khen or Khyan king, whose grandson Nilambara was over- 
thrown by Hussain Shah in 1498 A.D. The name Kamata seems to 
have been used by the Koc kings of Koc Bihar of the sixteenth century 
for their kingdom (Gait, History of Assam, second ed., pp. 42ff). So 
it willnot perhaps be wide of the mark totake Mankar as a poet of Kamata 
(western Assam) of the early fifteenth century. His language is of a 
popular cast and represents the tongue of Goalpara and Kamrup at the 
first impact of Islamic languages. The marriage-rites as described 
by the poet conform to those of this region. Koc people (Koc-Kocani) 
are constantly under reference and there is the mention of a musical 
instrument gomdnd, which is in general use among the Bodos. The 
poet seems to be a votary of Manasa; but he also bows to the gods 
Narayana, Brahma, Ganga, Parvati, Kamakhya of Kamariipa and the 
Nagas of Patala, among others. He also pays his obeisance to the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). There isa reference to the Buddha (bauddha 
vipa). Some words like Kadam-tal, Dudrakapurt, Vrndavana etc. point 
to the prevalence of the Krsna-lore at the time. Mankar wasa village 
poet and minstrel, singing his Manas& songs with little cymbals in his 
hands. His language is simple and direct; there is an easy flow of 
imagination and of music. ‘The erotic element is somewhat prominent 
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particularly in the description of the gandharva marriage of Hara and 
Gauri. A crude humour is in evidence when the wife of the hermit 
Hemanta attempts to falsely stage her giving birth to a child (Durga), 
actually found by the sage floating on sea waters in an iron pitcher, 
or when Siva is suspected of enjoying illicit company of Koc women. 
Mankar deals with the following topics : cosmology, the origin of gods, 
upbringing of Gauri in the hermitage of sage Hemanta, her marriage 
with Hara, the birth of Padmavati from Siva’s semen but from no 
womb, the origin of the Manasa cult. 

Durgabar is a more cultured and dignified poet than Mankar. 
He is also more skilled in the art of poesy than the earlier poet. Durga- 
bar also gives the story of Rama in a number of lyrics with a sustained 
note of pathos. In his Padma& Purdna Durgabar pays homage to king 
Bisvasimha, ‘the Master of Kamata’, his forty-eight queens and eighteen 
princely sons. The number of Biévasimha’s wives is unascertained ; 
the princes however are taken to be eighteen or nineteen. ‘The king 
died in 1540 A.D. and Durgébar must have composed his Padma 
Purana by this date. He calls himself the son of Sri Kayastha Candra- 
dhara. Another person, Bahubala Sikdar, is eulogised and described 
as a gandharva incarnate, a devotee of Padma (Padmd-deukar), and one 
shining in the family as a mdlaiz flower shines among all flowers. The 
poet wishes him a long life (@yw yasa vrddhi hauka candradivékara). 
From this it may be inferred that this musician and officer of state 
(Stkddar, keeper of fort or town) was the poet’s patron and sympathiser. 
It is possibly this Bahubala who was later raised to the status of a naval 
officer as Patra during the reign of king Naranarayana. Durgabar 
lived in the village of Nilacala on the hill of that name, where ‘resides 
the demon-killer Parvati’ (Kamakhya)—dchaya parvatt asurara ksayan- 
kava. BisSvasimha is said to have discovered the yoni-pitha of Kama- 
khya in a deserted condition under cover of a thick jungle; and the 
worship there was carried on by some local tribal people with offerings 
of pigs and fowls. Coming to test the miraculous power of the holy 
spot, he built a temple over it (Khan Chowdhuri Amananatullah 
Ahmed, Kocbiharer Itihas, vol. I, p. 94). Possibly Bisvasimha made 
arrangements for the worship of Manasa as he did see to the regular 
administering of the worship of Kamakhyad. It has been one of the 
special festive occasions at the place. Durg&bar’s Manasa songs are 
sung here by 074-pali during the worship. It may be noted here that the 
songs are each tuned to a particular classical Indian raga, which is 
indicated at the top. Durgabar’s descriptions of action, human form 
and natural scenes are powerful; there is a note of realism in them. 
The story of Beula and Lakhind&r is his main subject-matter. 
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Sukavi Narayanadeva is by far the most voluminous Manasa 
poet. He is claimed as own by both Assam and Bengal. His songs 
have currency in both the provinces ; and there are different recensions 
of his Padma Purana in different parts of both, which recensions are 
often widely divergent from each other in points of language and 
contents. This only means that the work has much suffered or gained 
in the hands of scribes, priests and oj@s. The refrains (dihd) in parti- 
cular betray a distinct bias on the side of Vaisnava thought and may 
very well have been interpolated at some period by uncritical ojds, 
who required set refrains for constant use, and who were influenced 
by the nama dharma songs of Assam Vaisnavism. As the poet himself 
leaves us in the dark about his time and place, nothing can be definite- 
ly said on these points. There are Brahmanas in a particular locality 
in the Mangaldai sub-division called Vyahpara or Vyasapara who claim 
descent from Narayanadeva. It is believed that he was a court-poet 
of Balinarayana alias Dharmanarayana, the first king of Darangi- 
rajya, an offshoot of the Koc kingdom (early seventeenth century). 
There is a tradition that it is Dharmanarayana, who instituted the 
worship of Manasa and of Durga in the royal household of Darangi 
kings; and while Durga-puja could be held by the king alone, the 
nobles and royal priests were allowed to worship Manas&a on their own 
account. Narayanadeva’s funny way of depicting Narada is in a line 
with the characterization of the sage in the Vaisnava literature of 
Assam. In one passage there isareference to Bhima of Mahabharata 
fame tending Siva’s bull; this seems to be aninfluence of Bhim-carit 
of the Vaisnava poet Rama Sarasvati. Sarasvati, formerly the court- 
poet of king Naranarayana of Koc Bihar, spent the last years of his 
life at the royal court of Dharmanadrayana. It is quite possible that 
Narayanadeva also belonged to the same court and composed his 
Padma Purdna under royal orders. His language (i.e. in the MSS. 
available) is that of western Assam (Kamarupi). There are beautiful 
descriptions and fine similes in many places. The humour also is 
more refined than in Mankar; but it sometimes sounds a bit crude 
especially where it is placed in juxtaposition with the tragic. The tragic 
portions of the poem are deeply touching. Narayanadeva takes a 
broad canvas for his work and begins from the beginning of all things 
and ends triumphantly with the victory of Manasa over Candradhara. 


KOYA MYTHOLOGY 
RAM CHANDRA PRASAD 


The Koyas are an aboriginal tribe inhabiting largely the 
Warangal district of the Hyderabad State. They are also found in 
the neighbouring Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and in the adja- 
cent hilly areas of the State of Madras. According to W. V. 
Grigson: ‘““The word ‘Koya’ means men living on hills or hill dwellers”. 
The Koyas are a teluguised off-shoot of the Gonds or Maria Gonds and 
speak a fundamentally Gondi dialect strongly influenced in inflexion 
and vocabulary by Telugu. They retain for themselves the name of 
Koi or Koya, with its plural form Koitor, by which the Gondi speaking 
Gonds or Marias call themselves wherever they are found. 

The Koyas themselves know very little about the origin of their 
tribe or its mythology. Like the Pardhan minstrels of the Gonds, 
they have bards of their own called the Patadu. An account of the 
formation of the earth, creation of the Bhumika Raju and the evolution 
of mau as told by Manikam Ganguli,a Patadu of Sudimalla village, 
is as follows: 

God made the Bhumika Raju or Karthika Raju. Then He made 
Kartikam, Koortikam, Kalki Dapuram, Yugamandalam and Jaga- 
mandalam. ‘These were the five things which were first made by 
God. When the Yuga and Jaga Mandalam were made, the Sun, and 
the Moon began to shine, the stars began to twinkle and the Sukkal 
Mandalam and the clouds began to hang about. ‘Then after six 
months Jambh Muni was born. Jambh Muni was Madigodu. After 
his birth, Lyata Bhumi (soft earth) came into existence. The earth 
worm was eating away this Lyata Bhumi and so twocrows, one with 
an iron peak and the other with a golden peak were born. ‘They ate 
away the earth worm and thus the earth was saved and it began growing. 
The first plant Tulsi then grew and then the Urgunta grass. After 
this the ‘Pulla Kodi’ (white hen) was born. ‘This white hen laid five 
eggs ; out of one egg came out the earth, the second became the sky, 
out of the third came out the ‘Kalpa Vriksha’ and the ‘Kam Dhenu 
Cow’ and the Ippa Chattu (Mahuva tree) and Tadi trees, out of the 
fourth egg came out a gigantic cow with two heads, two tails, four 
eyes, four ears, eight udders, eight stools and eight legs and out of the 
other egg were born thirty crore gods. ‘These gods directed the Bhu- 
mika Raju to worship them. This Bhumika Raju is the great grand- 
father of the Koyas. 


| 
| 
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Bhumika Raju had four sons and from these four sons the four 
main gotrams of the Koyas came into being. ‘These were : 

1. Beram Boi or Edu (Seven) Gutta gotram. 

2. Mudu Gutta gotram. 

3. Paradi Gutta gotram. 

4. Bandani gotram or Aidu Gutta gotram. 

Sanpagani or Nalgu Gutta gotram is a branch of the Paraddi 
Gutta gotram. 

Bhumika Raju gave to each of his sons some land. Being the 
eldest of the four, Beram Boi got twelve pieces of lands. 

1. Ratikota. 2. Rambakota. 3. Pete ‘Porudu’ 4. Samarla 
Kota 5. Jaggam Peta 6. Kercha Vanne 7. Kekkirvanne 8. Sup- 
dulod Patnam 9. Katte Kaladam 10. Lakka Meda 11. Vakadodu 
Patnam 12. Oddadi. Mudu Gutta Raja got seven villages, viz: 

1. Kunar 2. Kaonar 3. Chinjojod 4. Pejjojod 5. Chinna 
Panchale 6. Pedda Panchale 7. Buram Patnam. 

Paradi Raja got five territories :— 

1. Padadanaru 2. Dalanaru 3. Visurnaru 4. Mulkaheru 
5. Korunanaru. 

Bandani received only three :— 

1. Mallepalli 2. Mavilikond 3. Kaoka. 

All these four brothers were living at one place named Dewar 
konda’ At Dewarkonda, the four different Yelpus of these borthers 
called Konda Velpu were born. These were: 

1. Beram Boi’s Velpu Pedda’ramu and Chinnaramu. 

2. Mudu Gutta Gotrams Yelpu Katorodu and Kalam Yelpu. 

3. Paradi Gutta Gotrams Yelpu Chinnan and Peddam Yelpu. 

4. Bandani Gotram’s Chittelpu and Swalnagamma. 

The last goddess, namely Swalnagamma is worshipped by all. 
But they had to leave Devoar konda because there the Madigodus were 
also living. Therefore all of them went away to their respective 
lands. Peddaramu Yelpu went to Beram Boi, to Mudu Gutta came 
Katorodu, to Paradi came Chinnam and Bandani came to Chittelpu. 

At this time were born 101 menand 101 women. A song was com- 
posed at this time which is usually sung by them in their religious 


- functions. 


Why they don’t kill the monkey and the tortoise? 

While the four brothers were going from Dewar konda to Bastar 
in their way they found the Godavari river. While crossing 
this river it is said that the monkey and the tortoise were very helpful 

1 (Dewar konda is a Talugq in Nalgonda district, Hyderabad, Dn). 
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to them. It is for this reason that the Koyas never kill or eat these 
two animals. 


Why do they sacrifice the cow? 


As we have seen, the Koyashad already left Devar konda and 
were going towards Bastar. In the way they had to pass through 
dense jungles, when one day some robbers looted their property. 
Helpless and embarassed they wandered in the jungles. They had 
neither food to eat nor water to drink. While wandering famished 
and helpless they saw a rishi’ seated near a hut in deep meditation. 
When the rishi finished the meditation he greeted the Koyas enthu- 
siastically. The sage had a Kamdhenu cow. He arranged for the 
food to the Koyas. The Koyas found the food very tasteful and they 
enquired as to how it was prepared. The sage showed them his cow 
and told them that all the food that they had eaten was made out of 
milk of the Kamdhenu. The Koyas thought in their minds: when 
the sweets made out of the milk of the cow are so sweet, how sweet 
the actual flesh of the cow would be! And the next morning when the 
sage was again engrossed in his prayers and the cow had gone for gra- 
zing, the Koyas left the sage’s hut. They killed the cow. Under 
the pangs of death, the cow cried loudly. The sage’s meditation was 
disturbed, and through his spiritual power he found out that the Koyas 
had killed his cow. He became very angry and cursed the Koyas. 
He said : 


“Petti Kuntuva ra Pindamini pitralaku”’ 
which means “Your forefathers’ soul would be peaceful only if you 
sacrifice a cow’. It is observed that in view of this curse only, the 
Koyas always give the sacrifice of a cow at the great Yelpu Devedu 


Puja. Since then cow sacrifice has become an essential part of a 
Koya funeral. 


The Yelpu Devudu 


Every gotram of the Koyas has its own Velpu (a piece of metal 
symbolizing God and his Power). It is a kind of ancestor. worship 
which takes place every third or fourth year. In this worship all 
those who belong to the same gotram join together and perform the 
ceremony with great zeal. The shrine of the Velpu Devudu is usually 
situated outside the village. In a small hut which is besmeared with 
cow-dung, the priest takes out the old Yelpu which is usually a stick 
with hand of iron. The pujari goes with this stick to the nearest 
jungle. All other men follow him. They dance with sticks in hands. 
The pujart then climbs the bamboo, takes a new stick and after 
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removing the leaves comes back to the shrine. While returning the pujani 
(who is usually a Wadde) dances with the bamboo stick in his hand, 
hitting all persons coming in his way. ‘The Velpu is placed inside the 
shrine and a hen, a pig and a cow are sacrificed. Hen’s throat is 
cut ; the pig is taken in hands, held above and then its head is crushed 
in one stroke by hitting ona stone. The cow is tied with ropes and 
made to lie on the ground. The spear which is going to be placed as a 
Yelpu is thrust in its heart until it dies. In the night, the Koyas 
gather at the shrine, get intoxicated with drinks, dance merrily and 
jump on the burning fire. It is their belief that nobody would be 
burnt or hurt if his heart is pure. 
Other Gods and Goddesses 

Another big festival of the Koyas which takes place after the 
rains is Bhomi Pandaga. Bulls are killed and their blood is sprinkled 
over lands. It is supposed to ensure fertility and ample yield. For 
three or four days there is great rejoicing, drinking, dancing and 
feasting. 

Besides, Yelpu Devudu, they also worship the other goddesses, 
the Bhumi Devi, Mutalnamma (goddess of cholera) and Maisamma 
(goddess of small-pox). 


Datadu 

If any disease spreads among the animals, the Koyas perform the 
Datadu Puja. All the animals are taken to a place where they are 
tied. Then a pig is brought. It is given a bath and an intoxicating 
drink. ‘The pig is then tied. The Koyas wait until the pig starts 
shivering. When they see the pig trembling, they think that the 
goddess is pleased. The pig is made to lie down at a spot where cooked 
rice or some other food is kept and they cut its throat off. The blood 
is allowed to flow on the cooked food. The body of the pig is taken 
out, the head is left at that very spot. Then one by one the animals 
are made to pass from the very spot where the pig was killed and food 
is sprinkled on all the animals. It is their belief that no disease will 


touch such animals. 


Intiperlu or clan system 
The tribe is divided into several clans or intiperlu. These clans 
are grouped into exogamous gotram. Itis to be noted that people who 
_belong to the same gotvam cannot intermarry, even thoughthey may 
belong to different intiper groups. Intiper of each gotram are given 
below : 
I. Beram Boi gotram or Edu Gotta gotram which has Peddarmu 
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and Chinnramu as its Yelpu. 


which are: 
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(1) Madamuri Kumram (2) Nadmurisholam 
( 


4) Podimolu 


(7) Karam 
(10) Wekoru 
(13) Koram 
(16) Kotam 
(19) Gagdelu 
(22) Potoplu 
(25) Ruvolu 
(28) Redolu 
(31) Badsholu 
(34) Wetti 
(37) Korku 
(40) Karkoru 


(5) Warlam 


8) Kunja 

1) Bodkeru 
4) Margam 
7) Bandam 
0) Gotalu 
3) Sigodolu - 
6) Dumerolu 
9) Bokelolu 
2) Jallolu 

5) Turus 

8) Wanmoru 
1) Boklelu 


It is divided into fortyone clans 


(3) Advagoda 
(6) Mansugauda 
or Kurumuda 


) Shelam 

) Kuttapler 
Mimipelu 
Udlolu 


Wadolu 
Peddagondi 
Kunjal 
Armoru 


II. Muda Gutta gotram which has Katorodu and Kalam as its 
Yelpu, is divided into thirty two clans which are : 


) Malkam 
) Noroku 
7) Ponderu 
0) Nopolu 

3) Bogam 

6) Kudam 

9) Pechasollu 
2) Vinakpalli 
5) Jaru 

8) Irajamitati 
1) Gundollu 


ee 


( 
@ 
(1 
(1 
(2 
(2 
(2 
(2 
(3 


Gampnampalli 
Taliponam 
30) Pobonam 


) 
) 
) Karnampalli 
) 
) 


III. Paradi gotram which has Chinnam and Peddam as its Yelpu 
Devudu is divided into twenty four clans namely : 


(2) Posam 
(5) Badsolu 
(8) Sabkalu 
(11) 
(14) 


Barram 


Godallu 


3) Soyam 
6) Kangle 
: 
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(16) Marme (17) Aryam (18) Chimal 
(19) Parsaka (20) Miji (21) Korsa 
(22) Chimna barsa (23) Chinna jelli (24) Chinnagondollu 


IV. Bandani gotram which has Chitti Velpu and Swalnagamma as 
its Yelpu is also divided into nineteen clans namely: 


(1) Uke (2) Sodolu (3) Pawlipalli 
(4) Bichehalpalli (5) Datpalli (6) Duggalpalli. 
(7) Barkolu (8) Sarnapak (9) Wajja 
(10) Bajja (11) Chikkollunakkollu(12) Chirapendla 
(13) Ganta Bontallu (14) Siddibon yallu (15) Midabonyollu 
(16) Sindollu (17) Chibdatollu (18) Puttalbolollu 
(19) Karnaboli. 


Every clan pays its respect to the same Velpu to which his gotram 
belongs. 


THE INSTITUTION OF BARDS IN WESTERN INDIA 
T. N. DAVE 


By the term ‘bards’ we here understand the professional poets 
whose function it was to eulogize the heroic deeds of the warrior caste 
and to spread the fame of their Rajput patrons, and who in return for 
their services received gifts and customary dues. Thisisarather narrow 
definition of the word, but it is intentionally kept so in order to include 
only the historically oldest and original bards and to exclude the later 
and secondary types derived from these. 

In India the institution of bards seems to belong to a certain phase 
in the development of Hindu civilization. The particular type of 
warriors whom the bards praised were the Rajputs and as the Rajput 
States and traditions were most powerful in Rajasthan and Gujarat 
(including Saurastra), these bards are most numerous in Western India. 
It is true that outside these regions we hear of some famous bards, such 
as Keshavdas, in the courts of Ksatriyasand even of Marathas and the 
Moghuls of Delhi, but this seeins to be due to the diffusion of the insti- 
tution from its homeland to other places and communities. Just as the 
institution is confined in space so it is limited in time. The period of 
about 800 years from 1000 A.p. to 1800 A.D. may fairly be called the 
period of its efflorescene, though even now the institution is alive and 
is still producing its own literature. 

The work of the bards,in thenarrower sense, has always been literary 
and secular. They composed poems on the battles fought and the 
heroic acts accomplished by their patrons, and they were not concerned 
with the cult of deities or life in the next world. The persons who 
occupied themselves with the latter sphere were singers of a different 
class, known as the Purohitas. Yet another class of poets at the Rajput 
courts were engaged in the composition of literatureof a more general type 
without eulogizing the patrons by whom they were paid. Outstanding 
representatives of this class were Kalidasa, Bana and Jagannatha. ‘The 
bards have also to be distinguished from the so-called folk-singers—a 
vagrant caste who go from house to house singing folk-song and ballads, 
some of which are of their own composition. ‘These folk-singers are 
usually very poor, and often pass their days under the sky and their 
nights in some delapidated temple or public rest-house. ‘They sing 
ballads of heroes, kings, mythical figures and gods, and describe in their 
songs common calamities such as famines and national incidents of 
topical interest such as the introduction of railways, telegraph lines and 
modern armies. They have close contact with the broad masses and the 
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subjects of their compositions are extremely varied and adjusted to 
popular taste. The bards of the Rajputs, on the other hand, are a well- 
to-do community with a stable and cultured life, they are attached to 
only one community, the Rajputs, and their compositions relate to 
more or less one theme, that of heroism or vira-rasa, as it is called in 
Indian poetics, or at the most to that of pathos or karuna. Though they 
receive money for their compositions, payment is never on a commercial 
basis, but their rewards are given spontaneously and vary widely in 
value. 

The position of these bards is hereditary. A son must’follow his 
father’s profession, irrespective of whether he has his father’s talents or 
not. The bards have therefore developed the art of writing poetry by 
routine rather than by inspiration. They have developed a traditional 
technique which differs considerably from that of other Indian poets. 
They have collected a great many historical facts relating to the families 
of their patrons in particular and of the Rajputs in general. They are 
infact the custodians of the family histories and genealogies of most of 
the famous ruling clans of Rajasthan. It was from these bards that 
Col. Todd was able to gather the information recorded in his famous 
history of Rajasthan. Some of the bard families have risen to great 
prosperity and hold jagirs under such rulers as Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikanir, 
Dhrangadra, Bhavnagar and even Junagadh. They are called thakur 
and have the right to ride an elephant and carry a white umbrella anda 
chamri. In ceremonial durbars and state processions they take their 
place among the feudatory chiefs. Others draw annual hereditary 
pensions. These, however, are exceptions and on the whole the com- 
munity cannot be called rich. 

The professional duties of the bards involved their being with 
their patrons in wars and battles, for only so could they obtain first- 
hand information about the warriors’ heroic deeds. Many bards became 
themselves skilled fighters and rendered real help to their patron’s 
at critical times. Tales of how the lives of Rajputs were saved by these 
bards in the thick of battles are well known in Rajasthan and Saurastra. 
If the bards did not fight, they encouraged the warriors on the field 
by their stirring songs. Hundreds of memorial pillars in Rajasthan 
and Saurastra tell to this day of the bravery of bards who fell in battle. 

So long as the bard only sings and does not fight, however, his 
person was held sacrosanct. Anybody harming him was looked down 
upon with contempt as violating an important code of Rajput warfare. 
But if a bard took up arms he lost his immunity though it was said that 
an ideal Rajput would choose to be killed by a bard rather than to kill 
him. On account of the aura of sanctity which surrounds the bard 
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Rajput princes continued to entrust him with their most confidential 
and private affairs even when the age of wars and battles had passed. 
Bards were—and still are—employed for the negotiation of marriage 
alliances and the settling of disputes, and it was the prerogative of the 
bard to accompany his patron’s daughter when she first travelled to her 
husband’s house as a young bride. The bard ran no risk of being 
attacked by enemies or robbers, and he was also supposed to be above 
bribery and treachery. 

The whole class of bards enjoyed such a reputation of sanctity that 
their women and particularly small unmarried girls came to be regarded 
as ‘goddesses’ whose blessings and curses were of great effectiveness. 
The destruction of the fort of Junagadh and of Champaner in Gujarat 
is attributed to the curses of some of these ‘goddesses’. Their super- 
natural powers are eulogized in folk-literature, and many famous 
temples, e.g. that of Becharaji in Gujarat and that of Karanjiin Rajas- 
than, are dedicated to such human goddesses. Hindus of all castes and 
even Mohammedans worship in these temples. 

What then is the caste of these bards? The oldest authentic bard 
known to history is Chanda Baradai, the bard of Prthuraj Chauhan 
and the author of the famous Prthuraj-rasau. He was definitely a 
Brahmin and was called Bhat. We can perhaps go a few centuries 
ahead and count Bana Bhatta, the author of Harsha-carita, also as a 
bhat on the strength of his surname which, by regular phonetic changes, 
would yield the word bhata in later centuries, and also on account of the 
fact that he eulogized his patron Harsha. Being a highly gifted person, 
he wrote also other literature. ; 

There is a large community of Bhats in Gujarat and Rajasthan 
today and their only profession is to write poetry, popular plays and 
dialogues. They call themselves Brahma-bhattas or Brahmanas. They 
hold land which their forefathers obtained from the old ruling classes as 
gifts for their literary services. They have also the genealogical records 
of Rajputs and other Hindus. Their relations with the ruling classes are 
by no means severed and in Rajasthan they wield still considerable 
influence. ‘They wear the sacred thread and move from village to 
village with their cart-loads of ledger-books, the so-called vahi, contain- 
ing the genealogies of their patrons. Crowds of villagers still gather 
at the houses where these bards read their vahi. In their chanted reci- 
tations they describe the valiant deeds of their patrons’ forefathers,, 
telling where they first lived and what were their subsequent migra- 
tions, against whom they fought and with what result. They also tell 
of marriage alliances and the generosity of former patrons. his in- 
formation has often helped to identify two branches of the same family, 
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which—in the course of a long separation—had lost sight of each other. 
There can be no doubt that these Bhats are the descendants of the bards 
of medizval times. : 

There is another caste of professional bards, known as Charanas. 
They are found all over Rajasthan and Gujarat, and are in closer touch 
nowadays with the princes. They are very well off in Rajasthan, but 
not so very rich in Gujarat and Saurastra, though they are but one and 
the same caste: They hold lands as gifts from Rajput princes, acquired 
in comparatively recent generations. They visit the durbars on public 
occasions such as the New Year Days and Dassera Days, the birth of a 
son, a marriage in the royal family etc., to recite their poems of eulogies 
and praises. But they never attend death or funeral rites. That these 
Charanas were not at first connected with the ruling classes only, but 
with the whole nation is clearly seen from references in early literature 
like Kalidasa and Valmiki’s Ramayana where they are mentioned along 
with demi-gods like Kinnaras, Gandharvas, etc., whose profession was 
the cultivation of arts and literature for the nation. The Charanas 
not only composed but also spread the news and literature by their 
perpetual travels. Thus their function becomes identical with that of 
the folk-singers mentioned above. What seems to have happened in 
course of time is that they continued to come closer and closer to the 
rulers and the Bhats began to recede into the background, until at last 
they became institutionalized bards, though the Bhats never completely 
lost touch with the princes. The long and tiring wars the Rajputs of 
Rajasthan had to wage with the Mohammedans, which often resulted 
in utter annihilation of the young men and mass burning of the women, 
told very heavily on them and to uphold their spirit they needed 
the bards who eulogized their heroism and the sacrifices they made for 
their ideals. It was exactly during this period that the institution of 
the bards reached its climax. When there were no wars, the bards 
turned to the subjects of marriages, donations, festive occasions and 
even to pure poetry. They found leisure, then, to keep the old 
memories alive by composing poems about the forefathers of the 
Rajputs. Many longer poems, like velt rukmani 11 and pavaras, were 
composed during the periods of lull. Dr Tessitory has published some 
of these longer poems under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. After the coming of the British, there were not many wars 
and battles and the main work of the bards, during the period, was to 
write on old matters through some composed poems about the new 
achievements of Rajputs in their new sphere of activity. Thus there are 
fine stanzas praising how the late Prince Ranjitsinghji made history 
in cricket in England during Victorian times, and how he and the late 
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Maharaja of Bikanir, Gangasinhji fought the first world war on French 
and Italian soils. 

The relation between the Charanas and their patrons has become 
so sanctified by long custom, that Charanas, in case of need, can compel 
their patron to pay the dues which have come to be regarded as their 
rights; and they have devised various methods of coercion called 
‘tragum’ ot ‘dharnum’ which, roughly translated, means ‘extortion by 
self-torture’, ranging from a mild poetical reproach to some of the most 
cruel forms of torture. Thus, if a Rajput deliberately ignores the 
claims of the Charana or if he unduely harasses him on account of his 
superior position, the latter, after all negotiations for an amicable 
settlement have failed, resorts to one of these methods. He goes to 
the Rajput’s house, sits in front of his door and declares that he will 
go on a fast, which may end in his death. As soon as the declaration 
is made, his friends and relations and even the members of the Rajput’s 
family cannot take any food. The matter soon gains publicity and 
attempts are made to arrive at a solution. Or, if the cause is serious, 
he comes with a bared knife or sword to the house in question and 
makes an incision in one of his limbs and sprinkles the floor with blood 
or imprints the wall with a blood-smeared hand. If, the matter is even 
more serious he will, as a last resort, commit suicide or kill a member 
of his family (usually a baby daughter) in an extremely crue! manner. 
This baby is then supposed to become a goddess. 

At present the chief centres of Charanas are Jodhpur, Bikanir, 
Udaipur, Bundi Kottah, Jaipur and Jesalmir in Rajasthan and Muli, 
Wadhwan, Limbadi, Jamnagur, Junagadh in Saurastra and Patan, 
Pavagadh in Gujarat. Thisinstitution has since spread far and wide in 
India. The Maharajas of Kashmir and Nepal appointed hereditary bards 
only ageneration ago. The Maharajas of Mysore and the Holkar family, 
who aspire to Rajput status, have adopted this institution. The 
bards came to be considered as such an integral part of the ruling 
princes’ court than even Mohammedan princes like Junagadh, Palanpur, 
Radhanpur and the great Moghuls considered their durbars incomplete 
without the state-bards. The Sikhs and Jats have regular bards at 
Patiala and Bharatpur. This institution is also found among certain 
aboriginal tribes such as the Bhils and Raj Gonds, though their bards 
are not Charanas. 

One more speciality of this class and indeed of all the begging castes 
is interesting from the sociological point of view. The relations between 
the bards and donors has developed into such a powerful pattern that 
it is reflected among the bards themselves. Thus the bards have 
their own bards to whom they act as patrons, making donations on such 
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special occasions as marriage etc. And these bards’ bards, as we should 
call them, have a small class of men who act as their bards on similar 
occasions, and there the process ends. It can be diagrammatically 
represented as follows :— ; 


RAJPUTS—CHARANAS 
CHARANAS—RAVALAS 
RAVALAS—MOTISARAS 


The same is true of the Brahmanas or the priest class. The relation 
between the priests and the laity is reflected among the priests who- 
divide themselves into the two classes of priests and priests’ priests (who 
are generally called Shuklas, Vaidikas etc.). These Shuklas have their 
priests among the families of their daughters’ sons and sisters’ sons or 
Bhaginyas, as they are called. The Bhaginyas are superior to Shuklas, 
who in their turn are superior to ordinary Brahmins; in the same 
but contrary way, the Charanas are superior to their bards the Ravalas, 
who are superior in their turn to the Motisaras, the Ravalas’ bards. 

-Bards have played an extremely important part in the cultural- 
development of India from earliest time to the present time. By 
patiently cultivating their art for generations, the caste has developed 
peculiar traits, such as command of language, striking expressions, a 
sort of declamatory style of chanting and recitation, which are not found 
ordinarily among others. It is to be hoped that they will continue to 
maintain the traditions of their cultural heritage for the benefit of the 
New India. 


THE PARDHANS : THE BARDS OF THE RAJ GONDS 


CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 


The hereditary bard and chronicler occupies an important position 
in many Indian communities and in his article “The Institution of 
Bards in Western India” Dr Dave has given an account of the peculiar 
relationship between the Bhats and their Rajput patrons. The réle 
of the Pardhans in Raj Gond society provides a striking parallel, and 
the occurrence of practically the same social configuration among an 
aboriginal tribe and an advanced Hindu caste presents the Saks of 
Indian ethnology with an intriguing problem. 

Pardhans are found in many districts of the Central Provinces as 
well asin Hyderabad, and almost everywhere they are closely associated 
with Gonds. Yet the distribution of Gonds and Pardhans does not 
coincide, for several Gond tribes, such as the Hill Marias e Bastar, 
lack the association with Pardhans. 

Certain features of the relationship between Gonds and Pardhans 
have been mentioned already by Hislop as well as by Russell and 
Hiralal but the first detailed description of a section of the Pardhan 
community is contained in Shamrao Hivale’s book, ‘““The Pardhans of 
the Upper Narbada Valley’? 2 

Inthearea covered by this book, however, Gond culture and language 
have long been in a state of decay, and the ritual relationship between 
Pardhans and individual Gond clans has not escaped the general process 
of cultural disintegration. If we want to study the réle of the Pardhan 
bard in Gond society we must turn to a region where the Gonds still speak 
their tribal tongue, where Gond religion and mythology have retained 
their distinctive features and where ritual co-operation between Gonds 
and Pardhans is of vital importance to both communities. Such is the 
position in Adilabad, the northernmost district of Hyderabad State, 
and in the present article I shall deal only with the Pardhans of this 
district. 

Both racially and linguistically the Pardhans of Adilabad are 
distinct from their Raj Gond neighbours and patrons. While in the 
racial make-up of the Gonds Veddoid elements predominate, most 
Pardhans are of a type described by Eickstedt as Indid and by Guha as 
Mediterranoid. Among themselves the Adilabad Pardhans speak 
Marathi, whereas the Gonds speak a comparatively pure form of Gondi, 
a Dravidian language of the so-called intermediate group. Yet, living 

I Bombay 1946, 
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among a Gondi-speaking population the Pardhans are bilingual and 
Gondi is the language in which they recite and chant the sacred myths 
and heroic epics. Indeed Gondi is the language of their artistic 
expression, while Marathi is the language of their everyday life within 
the family circle. The difference of language affects also the name of 
the community. When speaking Marathi or Urdu, a Pardhan invari- 
ably refers to himself as ‘Pardhan’, but as soon as he speaks in Gondi, 
he describes himself as ‘Patari’, and this is the term which is invariably 
used in the text of myth and epics. The word Pardhan appears to be 
of Sanskrit origin and means literally ‘minister’ or ‘agent’,. | 

The Pardhans’ association with the Gonds must be of long standing, 
for. it is sanctioned by an elaborate mythology sacred to both com- 
munities and preserved by the Pardhans by oral tradition. The myths 
relate that at the time when the culture hero Pahandi Kupar Lingal 
established the ancestors of the Gonds in their legendary home Dhane- 
gaon, they were in need of an adviser and helper for the performance of 
sacred rites and for the quest for brides. According to one myth the 
assembly of heavenly and terrestial gods decided that Daniyevdan 
Guru’s youngest son Hirasuka should be appointed as servant to Pahan- 
di Kupar Lingal with the special mandate of assisting in the cult of the 
Gonds’ tribal gods. ‘Thus Hirasuka became the first Pardhan and Ling- 
al provided for his sustenance by entitling him to collect from the Gonds 
birth fees, marriage fees, abduction fees and death fees. 

Another myth tells how Sri Shembu Mahadeo himself detailed 
Hiramuni, one of his own servants, to minister to the needs of the Gonds, 
and how the primaeval Gonds gave the solemn assurance that ever after 
they would pay him his dues : 

“Tf he finds us brides and solemnizes our marriage, 

“We will give him marriage dues 

“Sons and daughters will be born to us 

“At their weddings they will give him bride-dues and 

“Dues for the milk of a bride’s mother. 

‘When a girl remarries he will get his due 

_ “And if a wife runs off he’ll get divorce dues.” 

In most of the myths dealing with the earliest events in the history 
of the Gonds and the origin of the various clans and sub-clans that 
sprang from the original four phratries of Lingal’s time, a Pardhan, 
usually named Hirasuka, functions as the wise adviser and councillor 
of the Gonds, who called upon him in times of stress and difficulties. 
In the same way in which the original Hirasuka of the myths is attached 
to the entire Gond people, a Pardhan family or a group of families is 
today attached to every clan or sub-clan of the Gonds. The proportion 
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of Pardhans to Gonds is on an average one to twenty or even thirty, 
and it is thus in the nature of their symboitic relationship that one 
Pardhan family is associated with numerous Gond families. 

A Pardhan bears the same clan-name as his Gond patrons, yet he 
is not considered a full member of the clan and does not stand on a level 
with the Gond clan members. One might argue that every clan of the 
composite Gond-Pardhan society consists of a Gond section and a 
Pardhan section, but I cannot yet see eye to eye with Verrier Elwin 
when he calls the Pardhans the ‘‘younger brothers’ of the Gonds.' 
For despite their great importance in social and religious ceremonial 
the Pardhans stand outside the inner circle of Gond society. They 
cannot intermarry with Gonds and are not admitted to the kitchens 
and interior rooms of Gond houses ; while they eat the food cooked by 
Gonds, no Gond will eat in the house of a Pardhan. In view of the 
Pardhans’ close association with the sacred ritual of the clan-deities, 
these restrictions may appear to be incongruous, but they are part of 
the peculiar relationship between Gonds and Pardhans. The Gonds 
are the Pardhans’ patrons on whose bounty they live, and any inter- 
marriage between the two cominunities would hopelessly confuse their 
economic relationship. 

A Gond’s illicit sexual intercourse with a Pardhan is considered a 
grave offence, resulting in automatic excommunication from the Gond 
community. I have come across only one case of a Gond girl who went to 
live permanently with a Pardhan, and her children grew up as Pardhans. 

The inferior position of the Pardhans is expressed also in the form 
of greeting. Gonds greet each other with ““Ram, Ram’’, but a Pardhan 
saluting a Gond will bow low and say “‘Diwanji’’, or on a formal occasion 
when approaching his patron, he will say : “Bapu diwanjahar, Kasi- 
jahar, Warawarjahar.”” ‘The Gond well only nod, or perhaps reply :_ 
“Tsokot mantit, Patari >’? “Are you well, Pardhan?’’. He will never 
greet a Pardhan with “Ram, Ram’ or any formal salutation. 

Yet in other respects the Pardhan is an honoured helper and 
adviser. In the cult of the clan-deities he plays a réle second only to 
that of the Katora or clan-priest. The maintenance of this cult, which 
I have described in detail in Vol. I of “The Raj Gonds of Adilabad’’, 


t Foreword to Shamrao Hivale’s book “The Pardhans of tho Upper Narbada Valley’’, 
pp. vii and viii—TIn the article ‘Pardhans’ in Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, (Vol. 
IV. pp. 352-358) Russell and Hiralal also mention the belief that the Pardhans are descen- 
dants of the youngest of several Gond brothers, but express the opinion that stories to this 
effect were invented to account for the Pardhans’ social inferiority, an interpretation which 
is hardly compatible with the favoured position of the youngest brother in Gond society. But 
Russell and Hiralal referred to the Pardhans as the priests of the Gonds, and in this respect 


they were clearly mistaken. Though associated with many rites the Pardhans neyer function 
as officiating priests. eee 
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‘is indeed the joint responsibility of Katora and Pardhan. In every 
¢lan (part) or sub-clan (khandan) which has a common centre for the 
cult of the Persa Pen (literally : ‘(Great God’, and in practice the clan- 
deity) there is a katora or priestly lineage and attached to the clan or 
‘sub-clan is also a special Pardhan lineage. All the members of the clan 
or sub-clan are the hereditary dhani or patrons of the Pardhans of 
this lineage, and refer to their Pardhans as their rota patari or House 
Pardhans.’ The size of clans or sub-clans varies—all but the smallest 
clans tend to break up into sub-clans—and so does the number of house- 
holds constituting a Pardhan lineage. But the relative numbers of 
dhant and rota patari are usually such that the maintenance of the 
House Pardhans is no great burden on their patrons. The Motagudkar 
sub-clan of the Kanaka clan, for instance, whose history is given in The 
Raj Gonds of Adilabad, (pp. 257, 258) consists of 104 families scattered 
over 44 villages. The villages do not lie in a solid block but are distri- 
buted over at least half the territory of Adilabad District. There are 
altogether four closely related Pardhan families whose members 
function as the House Pardhans of the 104 Gond families and the 
senior among the Pardhan householders assists the clan-priest in the 
preparations for the clan-feasts and sings and plays at the time of the 
sacrificial rites. The preparations involve the collection of contribu- 
tions from clan-members living in distant villages. Sometimes clan- 
priest and Pardhan make the journey together, and sometimes it is the 
Pardhan alone who visits the villages of clan-members. The tours, 
which in the course of a year take him to most of his patrons serve also 
the purpose of keeping a check on the fate of the clan-members. In 
this respect his réle is that of messenger and herald of the clan-priest, 
who requires information on the death of any clan-member so that— 
even if the deceased had no close relatives— the rites necessary for join- 
ing the dead man’s soul with the departed of the clan can be duly per- 
formed. 

At the rites in honour of the clan-deity the principal Pardhan plays 
the kingri, a three stringed fiddle,? while his assistants blow oboe- 
like wind-instruments. At the climax of the sacrificial rites he chants 
a hymn of great sacredness, and after the completion of the main ritual, 
he recites and sings before the assembled clan-members and their kins- 
men, one of the myths that relate the origin of the Gonds or the history 
of the clan. 


I The Hindi speaking Gonds of the Central Provinces use for dhani the word thakur and 


for rota patari the term dasondi. 
2 Photographs and a sketch of a kingri are contained in The Raj Gonde of Adilabad, 


Fig. 27, p. 49. / 
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These myths contain in the aggregate almost the sum total of Gond 
tradition. Not only do they explain the origin of the Gonds,.and the 
institution of the present social system, but they provide the sanction 
for innumerable aspects of Gond custom. The myths tell how the 
Gonds’ divine ancestors performed the rites of the clan-deities, how 
they came to offer the first fruits of their fields and how they conducted 
a good many other ceremonies proper to the seasons of the year and the 
critical phases of an individual’s life. To the conservative Gond it 
follows that today too the ritual should be conducted in exactly the 
same way. ; Ae i 

Thus the Pardhans are the guardians of tribal tradition, and: it is 
mainly through them that Gond mythology and Gond religion are kept 
alive and intact. Wherever the Pardhans have abandoned their 
position.as bards and chroniclers of the Gonds and have lost their art of 
reciting the ancient myths and epics, Gond culture has declined. It 
is in such areas that one meets Gonds who know hardly anything about 
their gods and their traditional history. For without their Pardhans 
they have no institutional means of keeping fresh in their minds the 
tribal lore, and children grow up without even hearing the full text of 
the sacred myths. 

The reasons for the loosening of the tie between Gonds and Par- 
dhans are usually economic. In certain parts of Adilabad District, for 
instance, the Gonds have lost. most of their ancestral land to immigrant 
Hindu populations, and have sunk to the level of tenants or agricultural 
labourers. ‘Themselves impoverished, they were unable to maintain 
their traditional payments to their House Pardhans, and the latter had 
no other choice but to take up occupations which would makethem inde- 
pendent of their Gond patrons. Some took te farm labour while others 
engaged in the kind of menial work which in Hindu villages is usually 
executed by untouchable village-servants. A few fortunate Pardhans, 
however acquired land and set up as independent cultivators and there 
is even one Pardhan who has acquired great wealth and influence by 
running a money lending business. 

Prosperity based on income from agricultuie, however, does not 
necessarily alienate a Pardhan from his hereditary art, and in the high- 
lands of Adilabad where the Gonds have remained the dominant popu- 
lation there are many Pardhans who own land and cattle, but neverthe- 
less continue to visit their Gond patrons and recite the sacred myths 
and heroic legends. 

The texts of the myths and epics are handed down from father to 
son, and the technique of recitation greatly facilitates their preservation 
without much verbal change. A Pardhan reciting and singing a myth 
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or epic is always accompanied by one or two assistants, who play small 
brass cymbals and repeat the refrain of every stanza. These assistants 
are usually the bard’s own sons or failing sons, his brother’s sons or 
other close kinsmen in the male line. By accompanying their father or 
uncle these boys gradually learn the texts of all the stories in the bard’s 
repertoire,and when he dies or isincapacitated by age they take over his 
role as the principal singer. He teaches them to play the kingri, and 
comparatively young men are capable of giving performance of their 
own, although they act generally only as accompanists. 

Besides the sacred myths of the origin of the Gonds and the legen-=. 
dary history of the individual clans, every Pardhan has in his repertoire 
a number of secular stories, resembling closely the folk-tales current 
among other populations of the Deccan and the Central Provinces such 
as have been collected by Verrier Elwin in the series The Oral Literature 
of Middle India.* 

But it must be remembered that although a Gond will often listen 
to such a recital for the sake of entertainment he never regards a 
Pardhan as an.entertainer comparable to the wandering musicians of 
other castes. For him the Pardhan is the helper, adviser and chronicler 
attached to his tribe by divine command. ‘The fees due to the Pardhan 
from his dhani and patrons are fixed by ancient tradition and are not 
the wages for his recitals. Payment due to the Pardhan begins as soon 
as a-child begins to walk. At that time the child’s father should pay 
to the House Pardhan of the child’s mother, who is, of course, not of the 
same clan as his own Pardhan, a fee known as pal dan, i.e., milk-price, 
in payment for the milk which the child received from a woman born 
into the clan to whom this Pardhan is traditionally attached. This 
fee, which nowadays consists of about one rupee and one cloth, is not 
always promptly paid, and I know a man who had to pay to his 
mother’s Pardhan the ‘milk-price’ for the milk he had drunk from his 
mother. In this particular case the amount was four rupees. 

Another fee, also payable by the husband of a woman’s original 
family Pardhan is sare dan, which amounts nowadays to about five 
rupees and may be given anytime after the wedding. It is intended to 
compensate the Pardhan, so to say, for the fact that the clan of his- 
patrons loses one member by giving a girl in marriage. If, as it often 
happens, the bride does not join the husband and the marriage remains 
unconsummated no sare danis paid. A fee distinct from the sare dan, 
which is paid to.the bride’s Pardhan by the husband, is the marming 
dan or wedding due which the bridegroom pays to his own House 
Pardhan. ‘Thisis animportant fee andas much asfifteen to twentyfive - 
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rupees or even a young bullock may be given to the Pardhan as 
wedding dues. ‘The full wedding due is paid only on the occasion of a 
man’s marriage to an unmarried girl, but at the time of a pat-marriage 
toa divorcée or widow, he pays to his Pardhan a small fee, known as 
pat-dan, which may be anything between Rs 2/- and Rs 5/-. 

Finally there is the death due or mwyar dan, which the heirs of the 
deceased must pay to the House Pardhan, and which includes a share 
in the deceased’s household goods. No muyar dan is paid for unmarried 
people, but a married woman’s muyar dan is paid to her husband's 
House Pardhan. 

A fee known as tangedula must be paid if a woman first married 
to a man of one clan, later marries either as a widow or after a divorce, 
a man of another clan. The Pardhan of the first husband then de- 
mands from the second husband a compensation fee, and in this demand 
he is supported by the katora or clan-priest of the first husband. But 
the katora does not receive a part of the compensation, The amount 
of tangedula varies from Rs 5/- to Rs 15/-. 

There is a recognized proceedure whereby a Pardhan can enforce 
payment of these traditional dues. If his just claims are consistently 
disregarded, he goes to his patron’s house and in the courtyard thrusts 
a small spear into the ground and to this he ties his kingrt which he 
leaves there until his dues are paid. None may touch the kingri while 
it remains before the Gond’s house, whose inmates are considered out- 
casted as long as the symbol remains ; no other Gond will enter such a 
house or accept tobacco and food at the householder’s hands. It is a 
disgrace to have one’s stinginess proclaimed publicly in this way, and 
after the kingyt has been several days in the courtyard, the house- 
holders will either make arrangements to pay the outstanding dues or 
try to placate the Pardhan. 

A concrete case may illustrate the Pardhans’ methods in collecting 
such dues : 

Wika Boji, a Gond of Babjipet village, married a girl of Partsaki 
clan of Rasimetta village. As sare dan he paid to her House Pardhans, 
Partsaki Somu and Partsaki Bhimu, two brothers living in Rasimetta, 
a sum of Rs 10/-. Within a year of the wedding his wife died and he 
married again with full marming rites, her unmarried sister. Four years 
passed and he neither paid the bride price for his new wife nor the sare 
dan due to the Pardhans of her family. Then one day in April, a time 
of the year when Gonds are likely to have some cash, the two Pardhans 
Partsaki Somu and Bhimu came to Wika Boji’s house and began by 
giving a recital in his courtyard. After having entertained Boji and his 
family with their songs they demanded the sare dan for his wife, asking 
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for a bull or a cow or a cash payment of Rs 20/-. Boji said that he had 
neither bull nor cow to spare and was unable to pay twenty rupees ; 
they should wait until after the harvest, when he would give them 
their dues. But the Pardhans were adamant and when their claims 
were not met, they planted a spear in front of Boji’s house and tied to 
it their kingri. Wrapping a cloth round the instrument as protection 
against the elements, they threatened to have Boji fined if he dared to 
touch the kingrt. 

The presence of the ‘sacred’ fiddle in Boji’s courtyard caused him 
and his whole household to become taboo (Gondi: vitar). He and 
his family were not allowed into other peoples houses and no one else 
partook of food cooked in Boji’s house. When at last he placated the 
Pardhans by paying part of their fee and promising a further payment 
for the time of harvest, and the kingri was removed, Boji had still to 

_ undergo a purification ceremony and invite the villagers to a meal which 
_ cost him some five rupees. 

Apart from the fees which a Pardhan can claim as his rightful dues 
on the occasion of births, marriages and deaths, he is accustomed to 
receive annual contributions from each of his patrons. From the time 
of the Nowon, the ritual eating of the new grain at the end of the rainy 
season until the Persa Pen feast in May, Pardhans spend weeks and 
months away from their houses visiting their patrons in more or less 
regular circuit. A Pardhan should visit his dhami at least once a year, 
even if such a visit involves several days journey, and the ceremonial 
of such a formal ritual is strictly prescribed. 

As the Pardhan enters the compound he chants a bhatw1 or greeting 
song, and when he approaches the house he sings a second bhatwz. 
His patron’s wife then brings him water to wash his feet, and while 
doing so he sings a third bhatwi. ‘Then he is offered a mat and again he 
sings a bhatwi. When he finally sits down he sings the fifth bhatwz. 
On such a ceremonial visit a Pardhan stays invariably overnight and 
in the evening he recites and sings some of the secular songs of his re- 
pertoire, the sacred myths and epics being usually reserved for clan- 
feasts and other occasions of religious character. Stories telling of the 
exploits of rajas and heroes and stories of the fairy tale type are recited 
on such occasions, and the performance of the Pardhan provides enter- 
tainment not only for his patron and his family but to any neighbours 
who care to listen. 

As long as the visit lasts, the Pardhan and his companions are pro- 
vided with food by the patron, and a wealthy Gond may well invite 
his Pardhan to stay for two or three days ; at the end of the visit, the 
patron gives him a present, which nowadays takes the form of a small 
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cash sum possibly accompanied by a few measures of grain. During 
the actual recitals any listener may reward the Pardhans with a few 
annas in appreciation of his performance, but such gifts are casual and 
not prescribed by custom. 

It is only at memorial feasts (pztve) and on the occasion of certain 
religious rites that every person present is expected to put a few copper 
coins on a cloth laid out in front of the Pardhan and his accompanists 
during the recital. Obligatory gifts of this type are known as ovart. 

_ The circumstances under which Pardhans collect dues from Gond 
patrons make it clear that their position is very different from that of 
wandering musicians and minstrels who receive alms in return for the 
casual entertainment which they provide. 

A Gond-Pardhan dispute that extended over some years throws the 
relationship between the two tribes into clear relief. The quarrel began 
with what appeared as a trivial incident. As part of the traditional 
hospitality offered by a Gond patrén to his House Pardhan, a fire is 
lit in the courtyard and in front of this fire the Pardhans warm them- 
selves on cold nights and tighten the drum membranes. When. they 
are served with food, they eat it beside this fire. The ashes of this 
fire have always been swept away by the Gond women of the household 
to whom the courtyard belongs in the usual performance of their early 
morning duties. But some years ago a certain Gond mokashi of ‘Tilani 
village asked his Pardhan to clear away the ashes after the performance 
of the previous evening. 

Little attention was paid to this departure from established usage, 
until one day in 1938 there was a quarrel between Gonds and Pardhans 
at the memorial feast held in honour of the mother of Kotnaka Jangu, 
the mokashi of Bari-Bambara who is the holder of the largest feudal 
Gond estate in Adilabad District. The House Pardhan of the mokashi, 
Kotnaka Ramu, sang in the courtyard in the evening and when he had. 
eaten his share of the sacrificial cow he put the bones of his piece of 
meat into the fire which had been lit for his convenience. Next morn- 
ing, the mokashi was about to give him his mwyar dan, when he noticed 
the bones in the ashes and asked the Pardhan to remove them before 
taking his dues. 

The Pardhan refused, saying that by clearing up the remains of 
the previous night’s meal he would become like an untouchable. 
“What’’, cried the Gonds, ‘‘you as a Pardhan do not want to touch your 
ewn leavings and we as Gond.rajas shall do it? Are we lower than 
you ?” A heated argument ensued and in the end the Pardhan de- 
clared : “I won’t take away the bones, and I do not want your dan’’, 
With these words he left, 
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Thereupon the mokashi covered ashes and bones with a large basket, 
and announced that any Pardhan who would remove the ashes and 
the leavings would receive the death-dues. The news spread through 
the country side, and Kotnaka Dharmal, a Pardhan of the same clan, 
who lived in Deoti village, some two days journey away, came to Bari 
_ Bambara and removed the controversial ashes. He was well rewarded, 
. for the mokashi gave him as muyar dan one bullock, two silver bracelets, 

one silver belt, one solid silver necklet and a pair of gold ear-rings. 

Dharmal was well pleased but the Pardhan community were furious 
and excommunicated him for offendingagainst Pardhancustom. They 
considered their prestige at stake and decided to appeal to the Gond 
Raja Akbar Shah, who as the direct descendant of the Gond Kings of 
Chanda, has still considerable authority in tribal matters. They col- 
lected over two hundred rupees which they presented to Akbar Shah as 
“‘travel-expenses’’, with the request to hold a tribal panchayat at Bari 
Bambara. The Gond Raja accepted the invitation and the panchayat 

was held. After much discussion and days of heated wrangling it was 
decreed that only those Pardhans who removed the ashes of their fires 
would henceforth be considered as attached to the Gonds, and continue 
to receive their customary fees and dues. Those who refused to remove 
the ashes would be regarded as outside Gond society. 

It took four years before this ruling was accepted by the majority 
of Gonds in Adilabad District. Most Pardhans, dependent on their 
patrons for their livelihood, complied wich the Gonds’ demand to clear 
up the hearth on the morning after a performance, and the original 
dispute might soon have been forgotten, had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of the Pardhans of one sub-clan known as Buigota Mesram.’ 

This sub-clan of Pardhans holds an important position in tribal 
society as their patrons are the custodians of a tribal sanctuary at Kesla- 
pur, where annually thousands of Gonds and Pardhans gather for the 
most famous tribal jatra of the region. They continued to refuse to 
remove the ashes of their fires from the courtyard of Gond houses and 
their Gond patrons supported them in so far as they continued to pay 
them the customary fees. ‘The rest of the Gond community retaliated 
by refusing to give their daughters in marriage to men of the Buigota 
Mesram clan. Whenever a man of this sub-clan approached the father 
of a suitable girl, the reply was always: “How can we let one of our 
girls marry into a household where the women have to remove the 
Pardhans’ ashes ?”’ 

In 1942 the dispute over the removal of the Pardhans’ ashes was 
brought before a great tribal panchayat held during the jatra at Keslapur 


I Of. my The Raj Gonds of Adilabad, Book 1. pp. 220-231, 
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and presided over by Jakpat Rao, the Gond Raja of Utnur. At this 
panchayat it was decided that whoever lit a fire should also clear up the 
ashes, and that meant in practice that the Pardhans would have to re- 
move the ashes of their fires unless the Gonds they were visiting had 
lit the fire for them. This solution was generally accepted, even the 
people of Mesram clan agreeing. But some members of the Buigota 
Mesram clan took a determined stand and refused to light fires during 
the ensuing nocturnal celebrations. As the rites could not proceed 
without the Pardhans, and since they could not play and sing through 
the cold of the night nor tune their instruments without the warmth 
of the fires, some Gonds lit fires at the place appointed to the Pardhans, 
and subsequently removed the ashes. 

Consequently Gonds of this sub-clan continued to find difficulties 
in negotiating bride’s for their sons, and they were asked to prove that 
on private occasions at least their Pardhans would remove the ashes. 
In 1947 Mesram Kati, an influential Patel, who had consistently opposed 
the new oider, went to ask for the daughter of a mokashi of Kotnaka 
clan for his son ; thereupon the mokashi insisted on a test before giving 
his consent. It is customary on the occasion of a formal marriage 
proposal for the House Pardhan to accompany his patron, and the 
mokashi demanded that Mesram Kati should ask his Pardhan then and 
there to light a fire and remove the ashes. Mesram Kati agreed and the 
Pardhan submitted, but was subsequently ostracized by the other Par- 
dhans of the Buigota Mesram sub-clan. 

However, the core of resistance was dwindling, and in 1950 Mesram 
Kati agreed to bear the expense of a feast whereby all the Mesram 
people should be reconciled to the new order and the split in the clan 
should be healed. 

This long drawn out dispute demonstrates clearly the great im- 
portance of the relationship between Gonds and Pardhans to both 
communities. I know of no other controversy over a principle of 
custom which caused so much unrest among the Raj Gonds of Adilabad 
during the decade 1940-1950 as the quarrel over the Pardhans’ ashes. 
Their mutual relationship is so vital to both Gonds and Pardhans, 
because neither community can maintain its traditional style of life 
without the other. Gonds cannot maintain their ritual practices as 
an integrated, intelligible system without the mythological background 
provided by the Pardhan bard and chronicler, and the Pardhans, de- 
prived of their patron’s contributions, lose the very basis of their economy. 
Increasing contact with the Hindu caste system, however, tends to 
make both communities conscious of the outward symbols of social 
status, and may be it is this new consciousness which gives rise to 
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‘disputes on points of etiquette such.as the quarrel over the removal 
of ashes. 

But however close the link between Raj Gonds and Pardhans of 
Adilabad is today, we cannot presume that the two communities have 
always been associated. Other branches of Gond people, such as 
the Hill Marias and Murias have no hereditary bards, and the racial 
and linguistic diversities between Gonds and Pardhans suggest indeed 
that each of the two communities has a distinct origin, and their asso- 
ciation is due to historical accident. 

. How then can we explain the virtual symbiosis of an agricultural 
people such as the Gonds and a caste of artists and chroniclers, who 
have gained a vitally important place in Gond society, even though 
they make no contribution to Gond economy. The historical sequence 
that led te this association will presumably never be known, but a 
survey of the various castes of bards associated with Indian peasant 
populations would certainly throw light on the cultural environment 
in which the peculiar relationship between peasants and hereditary 
bards and genealogists occurs most frequently and in the most highly 
developed form. Another article in this issue deals with the association 
between the Rajputs and their bards, and Stephen Fuchs has recently 
described a similar system in quite a different stratum of Indian society, 
namely among the untouchable Balahis of the Central Provinces.’ 
Castes of hereditary bards are found throughout many parts of Southern 
India, but the information contained in Thurston’s. The Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, and similar compendia is insufficient for a full 
comparison with our material on the Pardhans. But it would seem 
that, for instance, the position of the Bhatrazus vis-a-vis the Velmas, 
Reddis and Kapus of Telingana and that of the Pichigunta vis-a-vis 
certain sections of the Kapus is very similar to that of the Bhats 
vis-a-vis their Rajput patrons. 

To my mind there are two possibilities. The institution of bards 
attached to individual clans and families may have been very wide 
spread among the more advanced peasant populations of India, and 
the Bhats of Gujarat and the Pardhans of the Deccan may have to be 
considered as two more or less independent manifestations of an ins- 
titution. ree 

The second, and more probable possibility is that the institution 
developed in the feudal society of a population commonly known as 
Rajputs, and that the Gonds and other communities which came in 
touch with Rajputs adopted the institution and attracted some of the 
Rajputs’ bards to their service. The Bhatrazus, for instance, have the 
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tradition that they were a northetn caste and were first invited south 
by King Pratapa Rudra of the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal (1295- 
1323 a.p.). After the decline of the dynasty, they would have sought 
new patrons and perhaps in this manner they came to attach them- 
selves to local feudal chiefs and thus become the bards and genealogists 
of Velmas and Reddis.’ 

It is not unlikely that the Pardhans’ association with the Gonds 
originated in similar circumstances. When Rajput princes established 
themselves in the lands that later came to be called the Central Provin- 
ces they came up against the large Gond population, some of whose 
chieftains learnt to emulate the Rajput states and organized powerful 
kingdoms of their own, utilizing undoubtedly the technical skill and 
administrative ability of a good many Hindus. During the times when 
combat between Rajputs and Gonds alternated with friendly contact 
and alliances, there may easily have arisen occasions when certain 
groups of Rajput’s bards found it expedient to attach themselves to 
prosperous Gond chieftains. These bards could not have satisfied their 
new patrons without familiarizing themselves with Gond mythology. 
But at the same time they undoubtedly introduced a good deal of Hindu 
mythology and Hindu traditional and poetical concepts. and may, 
indeed, have been responsible for the merging of Gond and Hindu 
motifs and ideas which today is so characteristic of all the Gond myths 
and epics. 

However, they retained a musical style which belongs to the sphere 
of advanced Hindu music, and is fundamentally different from the far 
more primitive aboriginal music of the Gonds. The Pardhans’ musical 
style, as much as their language, and their racial type, distinguishes 
them clearly from the aboriginal Gonds and this would seem to indicate 
that the symbiosis between the two communities though undoubtedly 
several centuries old has not endured long enough to effect complete 
assimilation in all spheres of culture. 


}E. Thurston, op. cit. Vol. I. p, 225. 
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In paper read at the XXIX International Congress of Americanists 
in New York (September, 1949); and published in the American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 53, No. 1, (January-March, 1951), Prof. L. A. White has 
given a summary study of Lewis H. Morgan’s Field Trips in Western 
America, to counteract the charges of the Boas school towards the 
earlier evolutionary anthropologists and to sees) a corrective to 
this tradition. 

Prof. White says that there has been a tradition émong Americaii 
anthropologists of the 20th century that the defects and shortcomings 
of the earlier, and particularly the evolutionary anthropologists were 
due to too much theorizing and too little field-work or none at all. 
The life and work of.L. H. Morgan, he says, provide a salutary 
corrective to this tradition, not to mention the field-researches of 
_ scholars like Bandelier, Owen Dorsey, Horatio Hale, Cushing, Gatschet, 
Fletcher, and others. 

4 *- * : a 

It is an entirely wrong conception, writes H. E. Shri Jairamdas 
Doulatram,.in an article on “The Tribal Faith in God’, published in the 
“Assam Tribune’’ of 26 January 1951, that the aboriginals of Assam 
do not believe in a Supreme Power in much the same way in which the 
Hindus or Christians or the followers of any known faith believe. 
They have their own conception of an Almighty spiritual entity, whom 
they know, address.and worship as Pathian (Lushai), Sedimelo (Min- 
yongs of Abor Hills), Khazangpa Kethe (the Great God ; Mikirs), or 
U Blet (the Creator; Khasis).. They propitiate and make sacrifices 
to the deities and ‘devtas’. (whom they regard as God’s agents) to 
prevent these from injuring them, but they do not associate with 
the Supreme Power any harm that comes to them, as they regard Him 
as wholly beneficent and good. 

It is, therefore, altogether misleading to term the aboriginals 
as ‘animists’. If we fail to penetrate beyond the form and outwardly 
appearance of their socio-religious life, and miss the. spirit of their 
belief, we shall not have understood their life and culture in its true 
light, and there is a fear of. the tribal people recoilisg against our 
approach to them. 

We must have true knowledge of their customs and beliefs : 
reform among the tribal people must come in the shape of providing 
socio-economic relief to them ; in the sphere of religion, it must be in 
the direction of giving life and vigour to this common conception 
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of a Supreme Power in their day to day thought and action, thus toning 

up their moral fibre. This is the swiftest method of assimilating 

them, and thus providing them the stamina to weather the storms 

and face the trials and tribulations of their life in hills and jungles. 
* * * 

The problem confronting America today is how to narrow the 
gap between its admirable and traditional democratic creed and its 
long-standing undemocratic treatment of its minority groups—the 
Red Indian, the Mexican and the Chinese American, and in particular 
the Negro, who constitutes one-tenth of the nation’s population. 
Theoretically, America believes in perfect democracy based on the 
fundamental tenets of equality and equal opportunity without dis- 
crimination or segregation. But in spite of the best efforts of the 
American Government and people, discrimination and segregation still 
exist against the Negroes and the Orientals who could not be absorbed 
in the national body of America but remain isolated cultural islands. 
This racial problem in America has been called the “American Dilemma’. 

In a paper contributed to the International Social Science Bulletin, 
a quarterly publication of the UNESCO (Vol. II, No. 4, Winter, 1950), 
Mr Robert K. Carr has dealt with this racial problem in America, 
and has given a summary review of the activities of the American 
national Government—Presidency, Supreme Court, and Congress— 
to solve this tangle, and to achieve a complete and final democratic 
solution of the nation’s race problem. 

* * * 

The Deccan College Post-Graduate Research Institute, Poona, 
has published a monograph, 8th in the D. C. Monograph Series, on the 
Anthropometric Measurements of Maharashtra by Dr Irawati Karve 
and Shri Vishnu Mahadeo Dandekar. The Monograph has been divi- 
ded in four parts : Part I gives a general account of the cultural region 
of Maharashtra, short ethnological notes on some 50 tribes and castes 
of the region, and the average characteristics of the castes and regional 
groups ; Part II details the results of the anthropometric measurements 
of the people, statistical analysis of the data, and means; whereas Part 
III analyses the blood-groups and gene-frequencies of the people of 
Maharashtra, the regional groupings on that basis, and a further 
examination of such groups ofthe Marathas. In Part IV, (Conclusions), 
the authors have tried to form an idea about the ethnology of the 
Maratha region, and to reconstruct folk-movements in the region, and 
have tried to establish a correlation between the physical characters 


and social gradations of the Maharashtra people. 
* * * 
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The aboriginals of Gujarat (as most. of the depressed tribes and 
castes all over India) today stand on the verge of semi-starvation, 
slavery and extinction. In a paper read before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, and published in the Society’s Journal (Nie Sj 
Vol. V, No. 1, March, 1951), Dr D. P. Khanapurkar has given ethno- 
graphic details of some of the depressed tribes of Gujarat, their problems 
in the context of cultural dynamics, and state measures for solving 
the problems and ameliorating the conditions of the tribals. . 

The problems of the depressed classes of Gujarat, writes Dr 
Khanapurkar, are due to detribalization, economic insufficiency, 
illiteracy, and unrestricted exploitation and exaction by the alien 
sowcar (money-lender), the consequent disorganization of the tribal 
society and their loss of interest in life. The decay of indigenous 
industries and lack of other avenues of employment has put them at 
the mercy of the outsiders, and a large section is being converted into 
agricultural serfs. Poverty is their main problem, from which spring 
such social evils as excessive drinking and promiscuity. 

In the end, Dr Khanapurkar makes an appeal to the State and 
social service agencies to study the simple folks with a sympathetic 
understanding of their life and living, organize and educate them, so 
that they can take their proper place in Free India. 

* * * 

_ MAN, Vol. LI, April, 1951, contains an illustrated paper by 
Mr James Walton on the ‘Corbelled Stone Huts in Southern Africa’. 
Corbelled beehive huts and circular stone kraals are found scattered 
throughout the eastern part of the Orange Free State and in southern 
and eastern Transvaal. The huts are of many different types and 
the author has discussed each type in its constructional details. 

The style of these stone huts, as also the pottery, iron spearheads, 
querns, etc., associated with them indicate that they are of Bantu 
origin, and were probably built in this country by Bantu invaders 
from the north. Similar huts have been found in Basutoland and 
Rhodesia; and according to the evidence of various authors like 
Lancelot G. Bark, P. Bosch-Gimpera, I. C. Peate, Ake Campbell, F. L. W. 
Thomas, and others, corbelled huts are also found all over Europe and 
Western Asia. Mr Walton has put forward a hypothesis that the 
corbelled huts probably originated in the Mediterranean region, some- 
time in the late Neolithic or early Bronze Age, ‘somewhere in the vici- 
nity of southern Italy where corbelled stone huts, trudli, have persisted 
to the present day’. The style of these huts stretches westwards through 
the Mediterranean Islands of Corsica and Sardinia, Spanish Peninsula, 
British Isles, Scandinavia, to Greenland ; eastwards it spread to Greece 
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and the Balkans ; and southwards ‘either by way of Ethiopia or down 
the Rift Valley, to Rhodesia, and so into the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State.’ The world distribution of corbelled huts may thus help 
in tracing the migration-routes of Bronze Age people in Europe and 
Africa. ; 

* * ; * 5 

In the Japanese Journal of Ethnology, Vol. 15, No. 3-4, 1950, 
is published an article by Yoshiro Shiratori, ‘on the tribes of Nan- 
chao and Ta-li and the descent of the language of their descendents, 
the Minika’. ‘The author asserts that two ancient tribes of Yunan, 
China, Wu Man and Pai Man, were responsible for the establishment of 
the Kingdoms of Nan-chao and Ta-li, respectively, in the T’ang period. 
Minika or La-ma, are the surviving descendents of these two. The 
language of these people, says Shiratori, belongs neither to the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family (as suggested by Mankino), nor to the Mon-Khmer 
family (Davies), but that they have preserved to this day the language 
and customs of their ancestors, Pai Man (called Pai-min or Pai-erh-tzu) 
who spoke a Tai language. 

Also, the author has analysed the two different names of the same 
tribe—Minika and La-ma. ‘La-ma,’ he;writes ‘must be identical with 
la-mu in Lolo, la-ma in Lisu and lo in Moso, and like the name Lolo 
itself, probably derives from the name of some Wu Man chief. The 
root Jo or Ja means “‘tiger’’ in the Indo-Chinese language family. There 
are the Black Lolo nnd White Lolo, and the Pai Man under the rule of 
the Lolo was in some cases called the White Lolo. Most of the Pai 
Man tribes adopted the Wu Man’s names under the latter’s rule. As 
the La-ma, divided into the White and Black La-ma, have been 
governed by the Moso, the name La-ma was most probably given 
by the Moso. On the other hand, the name Minika seems to have 
been given by the Chinese who had migrated to the area of distribu- 
tion of the Wu-Manized Pai Man after the Ming dynasty.’ 
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THE PEOPLE OF ALOR: A SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF AN EAST INDIAN ISLAND by cora pu BOIS, 
(WITH AN ANALYSIS BY ABRAM KARDINAR, AND EMIL, 
OBERHOLZER), UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, 
(pp. XVI-+ 654). 


‘In these days when books on parts of the world formerly consi- 
dered remote, have become commonplace, when journalists are writing 
in the first person of experiences on Pacific Islands, when travellers 
dabble in anthropology and anthropologists write travel books, it seems 


justifiable perhaps, to identify this volume,’ writes Cora Du Bois. This 


is just what we have been feeling in India, particularly in recent years. 
There has been so much of loose allegiance to anthropology by writers 


__ of books on tribes, castes and communities, that a general awareness of 


the scope and contents of anthropology has become vital to the growth 
of the science. In India, missionaries and were-missionaries, adminis- 
trators and travellers, write on anthropology, and claim their products 
to be scientific, and an uncritical press and indifferent reviewers hail 
them as scientific, and even tribal fictions and travel accounts pass 
as anthropology. A theoretical knowledge is not considered necessary, 
and views are expressed on social origins and continuities without the 
minimum pretensions to a knowledge of anthropological theory and 
practice. The few Indian anthropologists who still think in terms of 
science find their jobs gone, and social reformers have assumed an air 
of wisdom, which hardly suits their training and equipments. It is in 
this context, apart from its general excellence, that Dr Du Bois’ 
book is a timely and epoch-making contribution and her warning 
most opportune. 

Apart from what we have said above, the book is an authoritative 
document on an interesting culture, and its interest must lie on the 
psychological techniques so profitably employed in the study of a 
‘native’ culture. We agree with Dr Ralph Linton that the book is a 
landmark in the development of methods of cultural research and indi- 
cates the recent trends in cultural anthropology, for, the range and 
variety of psychological techniques including the Porteus Maze tests 
and Rorschach test, have made it possible to define the limits of 
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cultural studies, which are expanding rapidly and efficiently. The pur- 
pose of the book as defined by the author is to understand why is an 
American different from an Alorese? This is a basic problem, so basic 
that ‘our own social development will continue to be faltering and awk- 
ward until the questions involved are clearly understood.’ 

Dr Du Bois defines a ‘modal personality’ on the basis of certain 
valid assumptions. The psychic unity of mankind is taken as the 
base on which the superstructure has been built up, but differences 
rather than similarities have provided the bricks of the edifice. Modal 
personality ‘then is the product of the interplay of fundamental, 
psychologically and neurologically determined, tendencies and experien- 
ces common to all human beings acted upon by the cultural milieu, 
which denies, directs, and gratifies these needs very differently in 
different societies.’ ‘We are very intimately concerned, therefore,’ 
adds Dr Du Bois, ‘with the adaptive process in human beings, and 
until we know what these are and how they function, the manipula- 
tion of institutions will at best remain inept, and at worst may result 
in the destruction of the very ends desired.’ The modal personality 
had to be decided by.a series of psychological tests and observations of 
cross-cultural applicability. The techniques available suffer from 
limitations, and a knowledge of snch limitations is shared by psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists and sociologists alike. 

We do not know if the time has come when we can accept weithoat 
reserve the concept of basic personality structure as a significant 
operational tool in the social studies. For the techniques need to be 
applied to a large number of such studies, to get a clear perspective 
of the reaction of man to his physical and human environment. There 
is a school of thought which has begun to doubt the role of the indivi- 
dual in the cultural process, and are emphasising the role of culture 
in. determining the configuration of the individual within a cultural 
set up. As Durkheim tried to save sociology from the yoke of psychology 
there is a consistent effort to delimit the scope of the psychological 
approach. We would commend, in this connexion, the opinion of 
Kardiner that ‘any plan for social action based on these presumptions 
must, however, compete with powerful forces lined up on the side of 
simpler principles, such as race theories of superiority, of eugenic 
selection of elites, of the rights of certain classes, and so on, which 
derive from the projective systems of contemporary men’. We are 
however, inagreement withthe psychologists who holdthat‘the directives 
for social action can only follow in the wake of triumph of greater 
democracy, and of an increased desire to gain insight into the psycho- 
logical fabric of the forces that can either hold society together or 
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tear it apart and destroy it.’ India stands on a different footing to 
other countries for the equality or inequality of man has been deter- 
mined by social action and not founded on assumptions of racial pride 
and prejudices. An application of the psychological techniques to 
unravel the basic facts of social inequality and social lapses may 
strengthen democratic feelings and it is in this context that the book 
is one of the most important contributions and a challenge to anthro- 
pological methods of study. 

Dr Du Bois can be congratulated for her outstanding coma 
bution and for the team-work she has organized, and both should in- 
spire Indian anthropologists in their approach to Indian culture. 

D.N.M. 


* € * 


THE AFFAIRS OF A TRIBE by pD. N. ‘MAJUMDAR, 
Universal Publishers, Lucknow, 1950, pp. XXVI + 367, 
Price Rs. 23/8. 


The Affairs of a Tribe, which deals with the Hos of Kolhan in 
Southern Bihar, is in certain respectsasequelto A Tribe in Transition, 
by the same author, published in 1937. As the title of the earlier book 
indicates, the emphasis of the work was placed on the influences of 
culture contact and the impact on tribal life of a more complicated 
civilization. The dynamic processes and results of acculturation 
remain one of Dr Majumdar’s primary interests, and the Hos, living 
in an area recently opened up and undergoing rapid changes with 
the development of factories and mines, offer a fertile field for the in- 
vestigation of these problems. The Affairs of a Tribe, based on studies 
made after the second world war and its consequent economic and 
social changes, brings us up-to-date, so to speak, on the Hos. 

_ The volume, however, is more than a study in acculturation. In 
his introduction, Dr Majumdar outlines in detail the concepts which 
shaped his work and his thinking, and makes it clear that in order. to 
understand the dynamics of social change, the student must acquaint 
himself with the culture as a whole. As a result, the structure of Ho 
society and its institutions are fully described as a preliminary to the 
concluding chapters on the Hos as they are to-day, and the prospects 
for the future; and throughout the book observations on present 
conditions are skilfully interwoven with accounts of earlier modes of 
response. Since, aside from Dr Majumdar’s work, the only informa- 
tion on the Hos is contained in Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, and a few scattered articles, all those interested in Indian 
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ethnology, and especially students of the Munda-speaking peoples, 
will find the present work a noteworthy contribution. 

The book opens appropriately with a description of the Kolhan, 
and a brief historical survey of its administration. A chapter enti- 
tled The People, contains results of anthropometric studies carried 
out on the Hos, with comparative material on certain other Munda- 
speaking peoples, the Saoras, Kayasthas and Brahmins of Bengal, 
and the Khasis, on the basis of which the author concludes that the 
Munda-speaking peoples represent a distinct ethnic unit. In his 
description of the physical characteristics of the Hos, Dr Majumdar 
touches upon what is perhaps the most serious aspect of culture contact. 
Contrasting the Hos as described by an observer in 1900, with present- 
day members of the tribe, he writes, ‘‘the average Ho is not the same 
man now as he was found by the earlier administrative officers. 
To-day they appear to be a degenerate race of men, with weak consti- 
tution, and a lower expectation of life, in spite of the fact that they are 
multiplying faster than their ancestors. Old people are few in number, 
and many people die in their teens as well as between the ages of 
30 and 40.” (pp. 19-20). The author suggests that the deterioration may 
have been brought about by “excéssive drinking or by the limitation 
of their activities after the introduction of stringent forest rules, or 
through sheer laziness or a sudden change in their system of nutrition,” 
(p. 19) but the problem deserves further study. Furthermore, he says 
that “‘it is a generally accepted fact that the moral deterioration of the 
Hos has kept pace with their physical degeneration’’ (p. 22). Ho 
women, on the other hand, retained to a large extent their former 
fine physique, though women in urban areas and those who can afford 
servants, show a deterioration in health. 

Chapters dealing with material culture, tribal organization, 
marriage and the family, contain a wealth of factual material on social 
and economic aspects of Ho life. The author, following a detailed 
description of the various social units and their inter-relationships, 
makes the interesting observation that the family, as a result of econo- 
mic changes, has become “‘the dominant element of their social organi- 
zation’ and that a reorientation of social life has occurred, bringing 
to the forefront the individual rather than the group : ‘‘As compe- - 
tition replaces custom as the dominant economic motive of a society, 
rivalry, jealousy and suspicion between the members of the group are 
inevitable,and a reorientation of social life on the basis of self, rather 
than the group, disturbs the form and destroys the function 
of social organization. ‘Thus, a change in‘ outlook is widely manifest 
in Kolhan, and the phenomenal social solidarity of the Hos, men- 
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tioned by the earlier ethnographers, shows signs of weakness” 
(pp. 105-6). 

: One of the most interesting phenomena which the atithor observed, 
and which he touches upon all too briefly, is a rather well-developed 
class system among the Hos. It appears that the Mankis and Mundas, 
the headmen, together with a group of “‘substantial cultivators’ who, 
by merit and perseverance, have improved their economic status and 
are now respected by the people” (p. 72) form the higher class, while the 
other consists of all those who do not belong to the ‘‘original families 
or were ostracized and became their servants, or camp-followers”’ 
(p. 73). Intermarriage and interdining between the two groups are rare, 
and according to the writer, “there are many points of cultural. differ- 
ence between them’’ (loc. cit.). Some of these differences appear, 
from descriptions found here and there throughout the volume, to be 
far-reaching. For example, we learn (p. 210) that today “the higher 
classes among the Hos, the families of the Mankis and the Mundas, 
do not take an active part in their own festivals...To an outsider they 
appear to be aloof from the triballife. They themselves will avow that 
they have little to do with these customary rites but at the same 
time they would not dream of interfering with them.’ ._Dr Majumdar 
notes that under the influence of growing political consciousness as 
developed by the Adibasi movement, class differences are tending 
slowly to disappear (p. 73). The entire subject arouses so much in- 
terest that the reviewer regrets that Dr Majumdar did not include 
in the volume a thorough and.complete analysis of the origin and 
growth of the class system among the Hos. 

It is the chapters dealing with religious and magical belief and 
practice that the student of other Munda-speaking peoples will per- 
haps find most interesting. Although the similarities are many and 
often basic, the differences are equally important. Certain concepts 
of witchcraft, for example, appear to be shared by most of the Munda- 
speaking tribes in Chota Nagpur, but others, such as the idea of najom 
(the word for witch and witchcraft) as a kind of poison, “found in the 
countryside and collected by the witches or sorcerers’’ (p. 192)-is not 
typical of the groups as a whole. Also, the belief in bonga as a power 
pervading all space, ‘‘possessed by every individual, every animal, 
evety plant, every stream, rivulet, tank, rock, tree,-forest, field and 
mountain’’, seems to be confined to the Hos (p. 265). A large part of 
the chapter, Roots of Religion, is devoted to a discussion of the word 
bonga, and together with the chapter on Disease, Divination, Dreams, 
and Death, offers much new light on Ho religion. 

It is impossible within the scope. of a review to do full justice to 
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this volume as a study in acculturation. In describing various aspects 
of material and non-material of Ho tribal life, the author brings to our 
attention both the old and the new, the aboriginal patterns and the 
modifications which have resulted from contacts with the outside 
world. To point up and clarify the problems facing the Hos of to-day, 
the writer presents, in the chapter entitled Responses to Contacts, 
a description of the various types of contact which have been respon- 
sible for present day conditions. Influences exerted by administrative 
officials, mines and factories, tea plantations, Hindu neighbours, 
schools, dispensaries, and missions are critically analysed and vividly 
described so that the reader forms an accurate picture of the Ho milieu 
and the forces at work. Regarding the future, Dr Majumdar wastes 
no time in fruitless recrimination but with sympathy and insight 
makes a few useful suggestions which, if put into practice should prove 
helpful in preventing further deterioration and disintegration. The 
appointment of tribal officers who command the respect of the people, 
an enlightened policy for labourers in factories and mines, improved 
educational facilities, and the encouragement of healthy recreational 
activities will go far, Dr Majumdar believes, to improve the lot of the 
Hos and brighten their prospects for the future. 

All concerned with the welfare of India’s aboriginal population 
will, it is hoped, refer to this volume again ; and again. 


American Embassy Dorothy sia 
New Delhi 


* * ‘ J & 


THE SOCIAL AND TRIBAL WELFARE, by s. K. ABDUL GAFOOR, 
PUBLICATION NO. 11., DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 
HYDERABAD STATE, 1951, (pp. 91). 


This is one of the many pamphlets issued by the Department of 
Social Service from time to time. ‘This particular pamphlet contains 
five chapters as follow : Social Service at Home and Abroad, ‘Tribal 
Welfare, Tribal Areas Regulation and Rule, Role of Panchayat in Tribal 
Life, and Welfare of the Adi-Hindus. 

This Journal had onprevious occasions commented on the good work 
done by the Department of Social Service, Hyderabad. Hyderabad 
hadaunique administrative competence in the sphere of tribal welfare, 
and the initiative for social service for backward and tribal people 
owed mostly to a few able administrators like Sir Theodore Tasker 
and W. V. Grigson, assisted lately by Prof. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. 
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It is they who saw the necessity of a new approach to tribal rehabili- 
tation and the Challenge of Backwardness by W. V. Grigson, and the 
monographs by Fiirer-Haimendorf have shown the sympathy and 
understanding which are indispensible for a total approach to tribal 
problems. 

An institution is a greater thing than the personnel who run it, 
and the cadre of officers on which the success of the scheme depends 
become unimportant, if the institution becomes defined and its scope 
fully implemented. This however, has not been the case with regard 
to the Department of Social Service. With thedeparture of Prof. Fiirer- 
Haimendorf, the institution which was initiated by a competent group 
of officials and non-officials, has now been transferred to an adminis- 
trative officer whose experience andcompetence are not beyond cavil. We 
expected the Hyderabad administration to continue the work of the 
Department by appointing a scientist of repute, but that was not done, 
with the result that to-day more efforts are being spent by the Depart- 
ment on publicity and propaganda than on informed approach to 
tribal problems. We are sorry to have commented in these terms, as 
the publication before us has raised misgivings about the competence 
of the officers concerned to deliver goods. If this publication is meant 
to educate the educated, it is a miserable failure; if it is meant to 
bolster up or monster the little doings of the officials, it is certainly 
welcome. 

It is difficult for a reviewer to select passages out of this pamphlet 
for evaluation. But the following paragraph is enough to substantiate 
what we have mentioned above. We reproduce it only, as comment is 
unnecessary. On page 5, the author writes as follows : “Approaches 
to an understanding of human problems may be clssified as follows : 

(1) Religious, emotional, sentimental, sinful nature of man, Karma 
and Merit Reform. 

(2) Biological—Heredity, Structure Defects, Functional Disorders, 
Race Improvement. 

(3) Medical—Heredity, Physiological Processes, Health. 

(4) Psychological—Habits, Heredity, Human Behaviour, Intelli- 
gence, Instincts, Learning. 

(5) Psychiatric—Wishes, Emotions, Mental Life, Repression, 
Needs. 

(6) Economic—Wages—Policies, Employment, Standard of 
Living, Accidents, Poverty, Hours. 

(7) Sociological—Disorganisation, Demoralisation, Social Rela- 
tions, Maladjustment, Group Life.” 
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1. Snow Balls of Garhwal by N.S. Bhandari 
2. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh by S. C. Dube 
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The Bihu Songs of Assam by Prafulladatta Goswami 
The Folk Songs of Mirzapur by D. N. Majumdar 
B. The Criminal Tribes by Dr. B. S. Bhargava (1949) 
C. Monographic Studies Published or in Preparation 
1. The Kamar by S. C. Dube 
2. The Affairs of A Tribe by D. N. Majumdar 
3. The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes Vol. 2. (The Sorcerers of 
Dudhi) by D. N. Majumdar 
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